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The Position of Labour 
and Capital. 

HE Builder declares 

itself weekly to be a 

journal for the archi- 

tect, engineer, opera- 


the inference that many of those who speak and 


should have ever in his mind, and will be made 
the best use of by those who are least likely to 
neglect the appreciation of the motives that 
have a really actuating force in the business of 
the world. By whatever clumsy compromise it 
may be necessary to patch up the dispute of the 
hour, the complete reduction of a difficulty can 





never be hoped for from an arrangement that 


does not announce itself as the best for both 
sides, 


Bat if this be so, we can scarcely escape from 





infringe the independent rights of any who may 
choose to be dissentient. Masters may combine 
if they can, and men may combine if they can; 
men to protect themselves against masters, 
masters to protect themselves against men; nay, 
masters and men may combine together, if they 
please and if they can, to protect themselves 
against the public, and the public in self-defence 
may have a counter combination if it is able. 

If any of these rights are not sufficiently pro- 
tected by law there can be little doubt that 
advantage will be taken of the flaw by the com- 


write most fluently on the claims and daties of petitors interested, and it would be vain to hope 
labour and capital know but very little of the! to restrain them as a body from making the 
subject they are so diffuse upon. It is, indeed, | most of the opportunity by lectures on a moral 
comforting to be able to think so, however much duty owed to the community at large or to any 
hope of assistance in a difficult subject is for-| section of it. But such an exposition may be 
feited in consequence. fairly addressed to the arbiters of legislation and 

Unionism—the principle of trade-unions as|to the public opinion which in its process of 








tive, and artist; and 
weekly, wearenaturally 
prepared to hold, does | 
it justify its profession | 
of purpose. Whether 
in advertisement pages 
or in the pages they 
envelope, we have 
reason to believe that | 
the operative, no less 
than the classes he is | 
associated with, habi- | 
tually looks, and not in 
vain, for amusement, 
for instruction, for aid, 
and advantage. Em- 
ployer and employed 
here fiad themselves, 
therefore, face to face, 
each in search of sub- 
jects of special in- 
terest,—side by side in 
search of matter of 
common interest ; but 
what is the attitude in 
which they are con- 
fronted by our columns 
when the topics of the 
day inevitably bring forward a conflict of 
interests ? 

For the publication itself, at least, there is 
then no position open or desirable but independ- 
ence,—independence, not indifference; a posi- 
tion not so much out of the dust of the dispute 
as above it ; from this position it will often, nay, 
we would boldly say, it will always when best 
taken advantage of appear that the conflict of 
interests does not in reality exist, or has only 
been superinduced by disarrangements and 
mistakes that either one or both parties ought to | 
learn how to correct,—as purely the consequences 
of blind impulse or false reasoning as any of the 
errors in diet or medicine that are sufficient to 
put into opposition even the typical co-partnery | 
of the belly and the members. 

This is a principle, indeed, that should be held 
to be transcendental,—axiomatic, when large 
interests are considered largely,—when anything | 
18 in question beyond a personal struggle for a | 
particular limited benefit that only one can 
enjoy, and that the defeated must be deprived 
of, and when consequences are regarded as 
affecting entire classes and extending broadly 
Over space and futurity. Industry is an organiza- 
tion of which the healthiness depends on har- 
monious co-operation of all its parts; and this is 
80 certain, that no proof of the bearings of a 
particular case can overturn it—can countervail 
the conviction that desperate mischief lurks in 
Chronic quarrels and recurrent outbreaks, in 
Unfair restraints or overbearing oppression, 
either on one side or the other. 

This axiom we lay down in perfect confidence, 
not merely in its abstract philosophical truth, 
but as one of those maxims which any one who 





| can possibly violate. B é 
| remainder of the labouring classes, and moral duties to the Cae ie ok Laken Pe Capital ‘a 


avowed and acted upon—is certainly one of the | development is not above the aid of moral con- 
most definite expressions possible of conflict of | siderations in groping its way to the prndential 
interest between class and class. The union, by | as identical with the just,—to a rule likely to be 


| its own declaration, is in most definite antagonism | abiding as manifestly based on fair play. 


to the employing capitalist on the one hand, | When the rights of all—masters and men, 
on the other to the joint mass of labourers un- | unionists, non-unionists, and public—are duly 


associated, whether the skilled in the craft who guarded by law, all else may be left to the set- 


will not join the union, or the unskilled who tlement of competition, the struggles of self- 
would fain acquire the craft, but are excluded defence, the course of the market. When free 
by union conditions. Now, having in view the’ trade has opened the accesses of the market so 
axiom which has just been laid down, we enter. widely, we cannot fear lest free competition 


‘upon the consideration of the position of an should not have fair scope. Competition is the 


individual operative—of an operative in all the sharpener of the wits and the spur of industry; 


‘rights of an independent point of view—with and sorely as it may pinch individuals, its ulti- 


the conviction that his most prudent and advan- | mate effect must usually be the enhancement of 
tageous course, apart from the pinch of a casual the gross produce divisible among the parties to 
dilemna, will be perfectly consistent with the its production. Every class will have food for 
best interest of employers, and of skilled and discontent, no doubt. The discontent, however, 


unskilled competitors. |of one class is the sign that another is not a 


The considerations involved in these questions | hopeless victim. Industry is not gambling; it is 
have been recently put before the world with not a jaggliog process for distribution of a value 
great fulness, and in a most readable form in derived independently ; it is no straggle of rob. 
Mr. Thornton’s work,—‘“ Labour: its Wrongful bera over a booty; it involves what is equivalent 
Claims and Rightful Daes; its Actual Present to creation as well as distribution ; it devours to 
and Possib'e Fature.” Ina review of thiswork reproduce, and forfeits its most characteristic 
Mr. J. S. Mill has taken occasion to set his own quality and dignity when squabbles over pro- 
position on the subject again before the world portionate shares of results destroy or even 


! . . ° . - 4 34 7} ick 
with certain corrections, without, however, as it seriously impair the vitality on which the 


ingi i istence result 
seems to us, bringing much new light tothe dark amount, not to say existence, of a res 


ideri i depends. 
assages. In considering the relation of labourers | ; ee 
nt employers, he says,—“‘I agree with the The first book of Mr. Thornton’s work is in 


’s causes of 
author that conduct may be ‘grovelling and troductory, and treats of xscape egeetinn 
sordid’ without being morally culpable,”—p. 691; discontent. The exposition is J 


y y ke a ta e8 ut 18 
enou h to ma 8 t man serious, b 1 


his argument of thos? with whom ‘ grovelling scarcely expanded to the - ro 
and sordid’ are terms of moral incu!pation, and portions of the subject. 1e = ego 
of nothing else whatever. The enunciation lower class has itself several sc agua : 

i istincti ‘how far the conditions of hardship in each o 
prepares for the strabismal distinction a i tos cc, ba aide sed « sonnel 
by gleam of hope is an inquiry that would lead 


pages onward :— 
the relations between them and the 


° ionists 
* As between themselves and their employers, unionis , 
are under no obligations but those of pradence. The us direct to nde 
employers are quite able to take care be —— class above them—the class next above 5 
Tnionis » under no moral duty to their employers ng shieesition 
week the pon vane they may seek to impose on them but separated by a chasm wider than sey 
But they owe moral duties to the commoners from the peerage. 


community at large; and it behoves them to take care 


| ? » {Fay 
that the conditions they make for their own separate debate, from the most unregulated chaffering 


ey do not conflict with either of these obligations. a A NAR Ty AEROL a 
p. 695. at abe anes es apes 
This is to make sacrifice of a perfectly opera- spirit of organization _ — —— mare 
tive restraint,—the feeling of whatis honourably unions. Book IIL. treats at large ake - male. 
due to the immediate party to a contract,—in Capital in Antagonism, as gyn fa 
i -wi ference to operations of trade-unions for goo evil, 
reliance upon a vague world-wide re " Pr 
the salaliats which no mathematics could calcu- | and the writer asserts the _ : — i — 
late upon an infinite outlying world, of which cally as he frankly admits the evil. : 


i i t a picture of unionism 
i is arcely perceptible may be taken to presen 
ipa Se sie in its present phase, which we cannot con- 


= i i i i d with be 
The question at issue as regards all parties,—_ sistently with the axiom we —s 7 
—is in truth one of | content to regard as its best, healthiest, 


asters, men, and outsiders, oe = 
Pass sae wanging ultimately of necessity in | ultimate rags Pe ed = . “ v : 
i —La apité 
i i i al and) interest to the last book, 
the still higher questions of person ° co ae 
in Alliance; and here we have 
iticeal freedom. As regards fundamental | in . ° ikon 
seen there can be no dispute. Masters have | various attempts part wit ie sha so 
i i lish a peaceful and mutually advantageo) 
mitted right to agree together what terms | p none 
agen me ; men have the same right to} alliance between forces — a y ne 
agree together what wages they will accept ;| pensable, ee mars a ners td se 
vei have a right to se- | advantage when not work! ny 
deine oop erbeeratabi ; at this point that we may be well excused if we 








has to deal with mankind on a broad scale 


| cure the effect of their agreement by means which 
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are less confident than Mr. Thornton as to the 
subject being at present so fully elucidated as to 
enable a positive solution of all ite difficulties 
to be yet obtainable; and, moreover, so far as 
good lights are at present provided—nay, even— 
by the guidance of the very beacons that are 

vided in his own pages,—we turn our most 
hopeful looks towards a different haven from 
that in which he seeks rest. 

The first chapter treats of the attempts to 
reconcile labour and capital to hearty co-opera- 
tion on the plan of industrial partnership. 

On this system the employer nominally—for 
virtually we believe, unless in the most excep- 
tional case, to be out of the question—takes his 
workmen into partnership. The favourable 
example is a colliery in which the annual profit 
made in excess of a certain amount is divisible 
among the regular workmen rateably according 
to their respective earnings. The incitement to 
steadiness and industry is said tohave been most 
effectual; and where the profit mainly depends 





on the steadiness and industry of the wage- | 
earning workmen, no principle could be more | 
legitimate ; but the system vitiates all the rules 
of a trade-union. It is equivalent to pay for | 
piecework, to encouragement to “ chasing” and | 
overtime. As administered with wisdom and | 
fairness, the system has answered, but when the | 
estimate of divisible profit rests with the capi- 
talist, and the surplus is dependent on his arbi- 
trary reckoning “of fair and usual reservation 
for redemption of capital and other legitimate 
allowances”—partnership is searcely the word 
to use. From another instance cited, Mr. 
Thornton appears to be quite unaware of the 
extent to which the principle of a percentage | 


on profits to the employed obtains throughout 


general business. In the form of premium upon 
amount of sales, or, at least, of sales of particular 





classes of goods, it is in operation in half the large 
establishments in London. To such establish- | 


funerals, of age, to provide against. Against all 
these his only safety lies in insurance, whether 
in a benefit society that will really insure what 
he bargains for, or in whatever other form. His 
own prudence must be the judge of the trust- 
worthiness of the hands in which he places these 
hard-earned resources,—a trade-union or post- 
office savings-bank. 

No man should be debarred from striking if 
he chooses for a grand advance in life, and if he 
knows his own capabilities—his own nature 
well—he may take his chance for opportunities ; 
for if they do not occur, he will make them. 
But for the multitude of any class, the best 
policy will be to grasp firmly at the nearest 
rounds of the ladder. Those within reach of 
the workman are not to be despised. The long 
care for a remote future that ever oppresses the 
capitalist he need not know. He may marry 
early ; he may hope to see his children married 
early, providing for themselves; and thus the 
sweetest of all morsels on the board of nature is 
before him at an age when others higher up 
have not begun to allow themselves to dream 
of it. Intellectual pleasures are now well within 
his reach, and leisure of a purity unknown to 
other classes. But the basis of all must be not 
only industry, but forethought, and such be- 
stowal of his surplus earnings as will secure 
with certainty comfort for himself and family. 





ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW IN SCOTLAND. 
EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


Art the closing meeting on the 9th inst., Mr. 
Alexander Ballantine, the president, delivered 
a valedictory address, of which we give the 
pith:— 

In proceeding, first, to the consideration of 
ecclesiastical architecture, I find that at present 
none of the different religions persuasions pos- 





ments as those of the building trade, Mr. Thornton 8¢88 any distinctive architectural character. 
does not pretend that this scheme of conciliation |For instance, who can, in passing through a 
of the claims of labour can be applicable; he has | tOWn, say, that is a Roman Catholic church, and 
most confidence in co-operative societies, the | that an Episcopalian, or Presbyterian P A let- 
subject of his third chapter. tered tablet over the door may sometimes en- 
The principle of co-operative societies is for | lighten one, but I think that—externally, at any 
the labourer to be a part owner; business is | te—any distinct expression does not exist, in 
to be carried on by associations of capitalist | the sense of a religious devotional feeling. 
workmen. It strikes one at once that this is | _ That such has always exercised some con- 
very like a proposal to improve the condition of | 8iderable influence upon the art of a country 
dock-labourers by making them ekilled work- | Cannot for a moment be questioned. I do not 
men. That a workman should have more or less | 88y that it always exercised a beneficial effect ; 
capital—that is, a fand of savings—is, we have | for sometimes it so jealously and mercilessly 


no doubt, the euthanasia of very much of the 
misery that from time to time afflicts him and 
his belongings. We doubt not that every skilled 
workman may, by common prudence and self- 
restraint, get beforehand with the world in this 
way; but it is then a question very open to 
debate whether his most pradent course will be 
to make such an investment of it as is implied 
in his partnership in a co-operative society of 
whatever trade. There can be no doubt that by 
this path certain workmen, of unusual capacity 
and of thorough principle,—of tenacity of pur- 
pose and just confidence in each other,—may 
gain for themselves an improved position. 
This has been shown in the celebrated case 
of Rochdale; but with what result? Work- 
men who were capitalists have become capital- 
ists who may or may not be workmen, and 
who employ others who are in no sense capital- 
ists. So it is now branded as false to its 
principle, “the Iscariot of the tribe” (p. 403). 
Desertion on the one hand, ard difficulties and 
failures on the other, make so much havoc with 
the examples adduced in favour of this panacea, 
to which we have ourselves a leaning, that it 
would be tedious to dissert upon it further. To 
obtain more cheering encouragement we must 
turn back to chapter ii, which we passed 
over, on Co-operative or Associative Stores. 
Into the details of these we have not space— 
it is, indeed, unnecessar;—to enter. Their prin- 
ciple and working are well known. They are the 
very anchor of a workman’s home, making easy 
to him the commencement of habits of economy 
by immediate reward of improved comfort, and 
inducting him into the faculty of association, 
of watch fulness against fraud, with frank reliance 
on the truly reliable. They secare genuine 
articles, just weight and measure, moderate 
price involving great economy,—freedom from 
debt. But the workman is bound to be far more 
beforehand with the world than will just enable 
him to qualify for participation in a co-operative 
store, by paying ready money for the current 
week. He has the contingencies of marriage, 
the emergencies of accidents, of sickness, of 





asserted its convictions, that art, strong only in 





it not the indispensable daty of a Christian place 
of worship to aid the minister in being distinctly 
heard by the congregation ? “A moderate voice.” 
says Sir Christopher Wren, “ may be heard 50 ft 
distant before the preacher, 30 ft. on each side, 
and 20ft. behind the pulpit, and not this unlesg 
the pronunciation be distinct and equal.” He 
does not give the conditions under which he came 
to these conclusions; but surely if the principles 
of acoustics are properly studied by the architect. 
and those of elocution by the minister, we might 
safely venture beyond such a circumscribed area, 
Indeed, we have statesmen who, by that power 
of presence, musical cadency of voice, compasg 
of intellect, and felicity of expression, can so 
wrap the attention, that they are audible over a 
very much larger space ; and why should not such 
faculties be more fully cultivated by the clergy ? 

With the increased difficulty of obtaining space 
in the midst of our large towns, the chances of 
removing those unsightly galleries will be les. 
sened, and together with their advantage in 
seating a larger number of people within closer 
radius from the pulpit, I question if the archi- 
tect may succeed in preventing their future use, 
We must bear in mind that the applied sciences 
and their effect upon building materials, give the 
present day great advantages, and architecture 
must brace up to overcome gracefully all re. 
quirements ; and who knows but that some touch 
of genius, like the invention of the arch or the 
cupola, may alight upon a successfal church 
gallery ? 

Having thus alluded to ecclesiastical, I now 
pass to civil architecture. 

Comparisons have frequently been made be. 
tween them, generally to the depreciation of the 
latter. High Church enthusiasts talk of it 
slightingly, and place its aim and employment 
in a very subordinate light 

In practice there may seldom be much thought 
expended upon the beauty of the duties which a 
building is meant to perform. Architects have 
requirements, site, cost, &c., to consider, and 
these may so occupy their attention that the 
mind will not readily wander over a vast range 
of thought, such as from purpose to destiny, in 
quest of some ideas rarer and better than those 
that are gathered by the passer-by. But in 
such reflections exist an unspeakable charm, and 
they originate the reverent humility and the lofty 
aspirations with which all great art oaght to be 
imbued. 

To be more practical, civic architecture is 
such an immense and rapidly-extending field 
that it demands great attention. 


. © 6.8 2 





the generous and gentle impulses of our nature, 
was ruthlessly trampled ou and discouraged. 
The patronage of the brilliant artists of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries by the heads | 
of the Church is pre-eminently honourable. 
The work of restoration is active amongst the | 
fine old cathedrals and abbey churches of Eng- | 
land, and in Scotland we have the same move- 
ment afoot. The Scotch Church, however, is | 
poor. There are no large diocesan revenues, and | 


The changes effected by the growth of a city, 
and also their rapidity, may be seen from what 
has taken place in Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
Our new town was only projected a century ago, 
and so recently as 1848, Danial Wilson, in his 
“ Memorials of Edinburgh,” speaks of Gabriel’s- 
road, on the west side of the Register-office, 
where many of the venerable citizens then alive 
remembered having “ wended their way between 
green hedges that skirted the pleasant meadows 


the sectarian interests are so numerous and! and cornfields of Wood’a Farm, and which was 
scattered that comparatively insignificant build- | jn days of yore a favourite trysting-place for 
ings are erected. Nevertheless, the expenditure lovers, where they breathed out their tender tale 
upon new churches during the last few years is | of passion beneath the fragrant hawthorn.” 
by no means discreditable. | In Glasgow, the same enlargement of town 
Oar ecclesiastical art has had to contend with towards suburbs, and suburbs to green fields, 
even a stronger enemy than poverty. I allude has taken place; for in 1807 many objected to 
to that national prejudice against all adornment 'the erection of St. George’s Church in 
of places of worship. The rapidity with which | George-square, now the site of the most cen- 
that feeling has subsided is remarkable. Now, | tra] railway station, because it was too mach in 
it is only heard of amongst a few old women, the country. . 
A 


who are proverbial for retaining all the expiring | 


prejadices of their representative generation. 
The kindly shelter of his native glen, or the 
heath and bracken of the trackless moor, were 
in beautifal though sad sympathy with the 
worship of the hunted covenanter; but, mean 
and affronting were those barns of whitewash 
and musty pews which people from choice erected 
as churches. 

Happily, these are of the past, and our day 
is more auspicious. We need scarcely expect 
to see churches erected upon the grand scale 
of our old cathedrals; yet, largeness is by no 
means an essential of the beautiful. As we are 
passing to the more general adoption of the 
organ, and the cultivation of choral singing, 
corresponding features and accommodation will 
be required in the architecture; so that, no 
longer restricted to the limited area cf a 
preacher’s voice, we may have churches,— 

“‘ Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault, 

The pealing anthem swells the note of praise.” 

Still never for a moment let the great apostolic 
charge to preach the Gospel be undervalued. Is 


Nor is this confined to these two cities. 
are more or less extending. The population of 
Edinburgh and Leith, according to the 1861 
‘census, had, since 1801, increased from 81,404 
‘to 201,749, or about 24 times. Glasgow within 
‘the same period—60 years—has increased from 
| 77,058 to 394,864, or more than five times; and 
| London, from 958,863 to 2,803,989, or nearly 
three times. 

Although a considerable deduction may be 
made for the smaller neighbouring villages having 
gradually merged into these cities, aud their 
population now included with them, still Great 
Britain—exclusive of Ireland, whose population 
is just about the same as 50 years ago, and not 
taking into account the emigration which during 
1851 to 1861 amounted together to 24 willions— 
had increased 2} times, 10,764,591 in 1801 ; 
23,522,321 in 1861. Thus we learn, and learn 
but to wonder at the crowding. : 

The character of the streets and buildings of 
a town indicates at once the condition of the 
inhabitants. The dwellings must keep pace 
with the progress of the people. The older 
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buildings, originally the mansion-houses of the | painting the famous hemicycle in the Ecole des 
aristocracy, become gradually more and more | Beaux Arts, in Paris ; and Duprés, perhaps the 
deteriorated. Literally a standstill results in | most perfect modern sculptor of Italy, executing 
their degradation and ruin. f By judicious | the tympanum of Santa Croce, in Florence. 
change they may, for a time, retain their reputa-| I believe that when the public give the proper 
tion amongst their new and popular neighbours ; | encouragement, some such helpers will come 
but ultimately comes the modern Cyclopean idea | forward. Indeed, we have seen the lamented 
of scavengery, and says, “ Your streets and | Dyce’s ability in that way, ard we have no lack 
closes are too narrow, steep, and crooked ; your | of able sculptors who would gladly more fre- 
dwellings are unfit for pigs.” It is in vain to| quently be associated with the architect. I need 
plead that they are no worse than long ago, that | not dwell further on this point. You must know 
the number of occupants might be more re-| how much nobler your art would thereby be- 
stricted, or that all that is wanted are cisterns | come. 
and water-closets. You must change with the) The question of style will possess its influence, 
times, and away sweeps the broom of reform, | but it scarcely comes within the province of 
obliterating alike the good and the bad of our this address. I would, however, remark that in 
architecture, the dark and the bright associa- | reviving, or I may now almost say practising 
tions of our history. If this must be so, let us| the Medimval style, there may be rather too 
hope that some consideration will be given to | great a tendency to retain the old type, which, if 
preserve “the lines where beauty lingers,” and | persisted in, will be apt to produce a repetition 
that the new work will be intrusted to architects |0f errors similar to those committed in the 
who possess the veneration of the antiquary | classical revival, such as importing temples to do 
with the appreciation of the artist. They may duty as picture galleries, dwelling-houses, or 
meet modern demands, and yet linger a while shop-fronts. Architecture, whatever may be the 
in reverence over the old fabric, which may have style, must not rest satisfied with reproducing, 
associations worthy of recording and features of but must go forth free, amid the freshness of 
preserving or engrafting upon the new. | nature, and the enterprise of the city, welcoming 
Accompanying the power-loom, the burrowing, all progress of our fellow men, and aiming at the 
the blast furnace, and all large manufactories, bettering of humanity. 
are huge masses who must be housed in the 
very cheapest manner. The great extent of this | 














other sub-districts of Palace and Kemp Town 
the proportion of visitors and domestic servants 
is large. A low birth-rate is usually shown in 
Bath, Cheltenham, Leamington, and other 
pleasure towns, as well as in the fashionable 
suburbs of London, Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Birmingham. 

In the first quarter of this year the death- 
rate in the whole of England and Wales was 
248 per 1,000; and among the eleven largest 
English towns furnishing weekly returns, the 
lowest death-rate for the quarter wag 20°7 in 
Birmingham. Brighton has, therefore, reason 
to be well satisfied with the rate of 18:2 per 1,000 
for the same period. In the return before us, 
the rates of mortality in the different registra- 
tion sub-districts of Brighton, calculated for the 
purpose of comparison, exclusive of deaths in in- 
stitutions, are shown to have been 9 9 in Palace, 
17°8 ia St. Peter’s, and 19 0 in Kemp Town. Each 
of these rates would be raised 12 per cent. if the 
deaths in institutions were rateably divided 





renders complete architectural success impos- | 
sible, and often in a great measure injures most 


THE HEALTH OF BRIGHTON. | 
Tue town council of Brighton have at last | 


, among the sub-districts; and as both the work- 
_ house and the hospital are situated in St. Peter's, 
,it would be unfair to this part of the town to 
calculate the rates without this correction. 
| The 400 deaths in Brighton included 119 of 
; children under five years of age, showing 29°7 
| per cent. of the deaths at all ages. Of the 20,088 
deaths registered during the same three months in 
London, 7,894 were of children under this age, the 
proportion being here 39°3 per cent. of the total 
deaths. In Brighton 41:3 per cent. were of chil- 
dren and adults between 5 and 60 years of age, 


praiseworthy embellishment, |}. # , 
For example, what church spire can appear to decided to intercept the town sewage, and to , and 290 per cent. of persons aged 60 years and 


advantage amid masses of belching chimneys, Carry it beyond the municipal limits, instead of ypwards. In London the proportion of deaths 
—obelisk-shaped or orpamented,—and how , &™ptying it at their own doors, to be thrown back j at these groups of ages was 38:1 per cent. be- 
often do cotton-mill-like tenements jam public upon them by each advancing tide. The council | tween 5 and 60 years, and only 226 per cent. at 
buildings? All the greater need, then, to have at the same time been able to publish some | 60 years and upwards. Principally through the 
multiply the beautiful. The responsibility of facts relating to the health of the town during | much lighter infant mortality in Brighton, the 
the welfare of the city rests with the citizen. | the first quarter of this year, which show that at | mean age of death in that town during the first 
In duty we must act, and in pity we must help, | ll events during those three months the defects quarter of this year was very considerably higher 
by introducing amongst the dense and poorer | i= the drainage, which, if maintained, would ere | than in London. : ’ 

population as much as we can of the beneficial |!ong have seriously affected the popularity of! The death-rate from zymotic causes is one of 
effects of good architecture. | that favourite town, did not neutralise its natural | the gurest tests of the sanitary condition of 


In Edinburgh, however, we do not experience | 
the same disfiguremente as our so-called go-a- | 
head cities. Our grandly picturesque position, 
spacious streets, gardened squares, and our fine 
free-stone, are all eminently favourable to archi- | 
tectural progress. Public buildings, monuments, | 
and statues, occupy the best positions. Club- | 
houses, banking and insurance companies, all | 
vie with each other in the grandeur of their, 
architecture. Private enterprise shows a liberal | 
spirit ; and the result is that our town is selected | 
as & most attractive place of residence by 
people from all parts of the country and, 
colonies, 

Let architect and employer, therefore, bear in 


mind their city’s reputation, and that even the, 


subordinate parts of Edinburgh are no common, 
places. The stingy speculator is about, and, 
architects should beware of being identified with | 
his shame. The profession may be their means 
of livelihood ; but unless there is some higher | 
incentive than fee, their art will be poor indeed. , 
Remember the remark of Michelangelo, “I, 
think that he will be a poor fellow so long as he, 
ee such an extreme eagerness to become 
ric Rs 

With the wider cultivation of matters of art 
and taste, we may hope to see the touch of an 


artistic hand really have a more appreciable , 


value. Petty elaboration will never touch the 
sympathies of the people. In street archi- 
tecture, we must have a certain economy ; but. 
in our greater works, if we could enlist the, 


Co-operation of our highest artiste, then we, 


would have the highest results. 
Their inflaence would tell powerfally upon the | 
people, and it would infuse a new life into the 
palling conventionalities of both Classical and | 
Mediwval art. To those who think that incom- | 
patible with the production of easel pictures, 1 | 
would point to Leonardo da Vinci's sketch-books, 
with a drawing of a new gun-carriage, hydraulic 
machine, or apparatus for lifting heavy stones, 
on one page, and a beautiful ideal female head 
upon the other; to Michelangelo, constructing | 
the fortifications for the defence of Florence and 
painting the Sistine chapel, in addition to his 
grand works of architecture and sculpture. 1 
might also instance Raffaelle designing archi- 
tecture,—and street architecture, too,—as seen 
in the well-known house in the Piazza of 
Florence. Then, Albert Diirer, Quintin Matays, 
and very many others. 
__And in our own day, less versatile but still 
illustrative of the highest art being engaged 


healthiness. towns; and in this Brighton is not found 

The Registrar-General, in his quarterly re-| wanting. The 400 deaths in the first three 
turn for the first three months of this year,/ months of the year included only thirty-three 
showed that 711 births and 400 deaths were re- | which were referred to all diseases of a zymotic 
gistered in Brighton, which is estimated to con- | character, showing an annual rate of 1°5 per 
tain at the middle of this year little short of | 1 000 persons living; whereas in London it was 
90,000 inhabitants. The annual birth-rate for| 49, in Liverpool 5°6, in Bradford (Yorkshire) 
the quarter was 32:2 per 1,000, and 5 per 1,000/ 4-7, and in Exeter 2°6. Of these thirty-three 
lower than in the aggregate of forty-six large | deaths in Brighton, fifteen resulted from scarla- 
towns containiug nearly three millions of popu- | tina, which epidemic disease can alone be said 
lation. The death-rate per 1,000 was only 18 2, | to have been at all prevalent, eight from different 
and 64 below the average rate in these forty-| forms of fever, three from croup, two each from 
six large towns. This difference in the death-| whooping-cough, diphtheria, and diarrhcea, and 


,rate is remarkable, and signifies that were it | one from dysentery. Of the fifteen deaths from 


maintained for a year, more than 500 persons | gcarlatina, ten occurred in St. Peter's _sub- 
would survive in Brighton who would have died | district in the centre of the town. In examining 
had the same death-rate ruled as that which | town death-rates, the next class of diseases in 
prevailed in the aggregate of the forty-six | order of importance as affording an index of the 
towns. general health of the inhabitants, is that contain- 
We are often more sensitive as to the healthy | jing all affections of the respiratory organs, in- 
repute of a town in which we intend to spend a cluding phthisis. Unhealthiness of dwellings, 
holiday, than of the neighbourhood in whieh | from faulty construction, want of ventilation, 
we live; the Brighton town council, therefore, | and over-crowding, is sure to result in a high 
acts wisely in wishing it to be generally known | death-rate from these diseases. In Brighton, 
that the town has recently enjoyed such good the 141 deaths referred to these causes during 
health. Comparison has been made in the | the first three months of this year showed an 
return before us with the death-rate at various | annual death rate of only 6 4 per 1,000 ; whereas 
ages, and from different causes, in London, for | it was 82 in Bradford, 90 in London, 10°9 in 
the same period, which, after making full allow- | Exeter, and 120 in Liverpool. It is thus con- 
ance for situation and constitution of its inha- | c¢lusively proved that the low death-rate in 
bitants, which both tell unfavourably for the | Brighton was principally due to three causes co 
metropolis, serves a useful purpose in helping | the comparatively low death-rate among infants, 
to show how and in what manner Brighton | the small number of deaths referred to zymotic 
enjoys a lower death-rate than most other large | diseases, and the lighter mortality from in- 
towns. flammatory diseases of the respiratory organs. 
The borongh of Brighton includes an area of; Brighton, not being a manufacturing or a 
2,320 acres, of which 340 are water; excluding | trading town, has many advantazes in the consti- 
these, the estimated population for the middle of | tution of its inhabitants, in addition to its natural 
this year shows a mean density of 45:1 persons | advantages of situation and climate, and ought, 





/270 in the same quarters of the three years 


per acre; while in London, within the limits of | therefore, to be healthy; it is, however, satisfac- 


the bills of mortality, the density is 40°7. The 
natural increase in the population of the town 
during the first quarter of the year by excess of 
births over deaths was 311, against 191, 154, and 





1866-8. This may be taken as evidence that the 
Registrar-General’s estimate of the present popu- 
lation is not over-stated, the probability of which 
might be suggested by the low birth-rate. It 
is shown, however, that in St. Peter’s registra- 
tion sab-district the birth-rate was 38 5, which 
somewhat exceeds the average town birth-rate ; 
while in other parts of the town it was only 266 
and 21°6. This difference is accounted for by 


tory to find that it has recently been so healthy, 
and now that. the town council seem fully alive 
to the importance of appearing before the public 
with a clean bill of health, we shall hope to see 
in fature returns a continuance of this low death- 
rate, and immunity from epidemic diseases. 
Not only the Brighton people, but the whole 
metropolitan population, have a strong interest 
in the health of this favourite sea-side resort. 








The “Bermuda Dock.” — Mr. John B. 
Day has published an interesting chromo-litho- 
graph of the “ Bermuda Dock,” concerning which 





the fact that St. Peter’s contains most of the 
olonel and resident town families, while in the 
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THE SELECT SUPPLEMENTARY EXHI- 
BITION OF PICTURES. 


We return, as promised, to the collection of 
pictures in Bond-street, made under difficulties, 
and note some of the works that left the strongest 
impression after a visit. 

Processional compositions are now of such 
frequent recurrence that there is need of more 
than an ordinary capability to secure attention 
and respect for them. Mr. J. 8. Cuthbert has 
partly surmounted the many difficulties that 
beset an embodiment of allegory : his illustra- 
tion from Spenser, “ The Maske of Cupid” (5), 
is a notable work for the discrimination with 
which the several passions, vices, and frailties 
are shown in type, as well as for the technical 
merits that distinguish it. ‘The Evening 
after the St. Bartholomew” (26), by Mr. A 
Baccani,—fngitive Huguenots,—wants but alittle 
more decision and force to make it a fine and 
interesting picture; it has the advantage of 
quiet impressive treatment and appropriate 
effect. Mr. E. Hughes has found a good subject 


in “ An Incident in the Life of Paganini” (54), | 
that tells of the great musician’s sympathy and | 


benevolence. The story goes that, walking in 


the streets of Vienna one day, he saw a4 small | 


brother of the bow who scraped to support his 
mother, brothers, and sisters: compassionating 
the poor little itinerant, and after giving 
all the money he had abont him, “ Paganini 
took the boy’s violin and commenced play- 
ing, gathered a crowd, and taking off his hat 
made a collection, which he gave to the lad 
amid the acclamation of the multitude.” If 
more can be said of the matter than of the 
method of its elacidation—though there is very 
careful workmanship brought to bear upon it, 


and the monarch of a one-stringed melody | 
deserved a more appreciative and numerous) 


audience,—Mr. Hughes merits praise for leaving 
beaten tracks. 

What a very clever picture Mr. J. Auld’s is, 
of “The Death of Robert Greene, 1592” (66) ; 
but what a repulsive one. Lamartine’s “ History 
of the Girondists’’ has become a very favourite 
text-book for painters; and Mr. T. Davidson ap- 
pears to have been inspired by a very pardonable | 
admiration of Mr. E. M. Ward as much as by 
the words of his author. The ‘Condemnation 
to the Guillotine of M. and Mdme. De Sartines, 
together with the Family of Mdme. De Sainte- 
Amaranthe, the counter-Revolutionists whom 
Robespierre had pretended to befriend” (72), 
shows some real executive power, though up- 
right lines appear to be hard ones, and the head 
of Mdme. De Sartines, which should have been 
the chief point, is the worst feature. The figure 
of the husband, firm in his convictions and ready 
to die for them, and that of the seated brother | 
burying his face in his hands, are excellent. 

Mr. R. Dowling’s rendering of an incident from | 
Clarendon’s “ History of the Rebellion” (75) 


bearded elder, by Mr. V. Crome (316), are among 
those first to be noted. : 

A capitally painted composition of a horse 
helping yoked oxen with their load up hill on 
“A Tough Bit of Road, Coast of Brittany: 
Storm passing off,” by Mr. R. Beavis (20) ; and 
Mr. J. Brett’s very trathfal, to all appearance, 
but singular rose-hued sunset effect on a rippled 
sea, “ Evening off the Menai Straits” (51) ; with 
Mr. L. W. Desanges’s idealized portrait (187)— 

«* All honour to woman; to her it is given 
To wreathe the dull earth with the roses of heaven,” 
lead their several departments, of which the 
last is first. 

“ Love’s Messenger arrested” (241), though 
the angry papa who has caught the black Mer- 
| cury by the ear is over-much demonstrative of 
| his wrath, is cleverly represented by Mr. A. H. 
| Weigall, telling an old story in a new way. 
|In “ Thwarted ” (280), the lady is the detective 
| party, and the story rather harder to be under- 
| stood—nearly as hard as the painting, which, 
however, is forcible aud brilliant, and by Mr. 





that the words “‘ price one shilling,” originally printed on 
the wrapper, were a mere mistake of a clerk, which was 
rectified as soon as my attention was called to it, sixpences 
being returned to all persons who were known to have paid 
the higher price. I have only to add that a list of the 
exhibitors, with their ad , has appended to 
rn 4 catalogue exe a few marked as * Imperfect,” 
which we were compelled to issue, for want of perfect 
ones, on the morning of our opening day. Thanking you 
for your kind promise to return to the subject of the 
Exhibition, 


Supplementary 
os Mor Tuomas, Hon, Sec, 








THE ARTISTIC TREATMENT OF PIERS, 
PILLARS, AND COLUMNS.* 


Few subjects have received less attention from 
architects than the artistic treatment of piers 
and columns, although few will so well repay a 
careful study; and few hold so important a 
position in the great art of architecture, 
Namerous and valuable works have from time 
to time appeared on windows, mouldings, arches, 
doorways, &c., and yet so important a study as 
that of the decoration of so essential a feature in 
building has been neglected, or treated of only 





| W. M. Egley. 

There are force, colour, and character to re- 
commend Mr, W.G. R. Browne’s jovial ancho- | 
rite, who expresses the adage “It is not the | 
Cowl that makes the Monk” (3); and carefal 
nice painting in Mr. A. W. Cooper’s agroup- 
ment of the three sixteenth-century personages | 
interested in “ The Broken Arrow ”’ (7); and go | 
there is, on a larger scale, in Mr. F. Chester’s epi- 
sode from Sir Walter Scott’s never yet equalled | 
historical romance—after “ Kenilworth’’—of 
“The Fortunes of Nigel”; the “ Imprisonment | 
of Margaret Ramsay and Nigel in the Tower” 
(10), when the hero is apostrophising her— | 
“Poor child, the dew is yet wet on thy eye- 
lashes, and thou hast fairly wept thyself asleep.” 

Mr. J. A. Vinter’s boy indulging in a pro- 
longed study of his father’s picture as he rests | 
| his head and crossed arms on the table, is pretty | 
and childlike in attitude, and more at ease in | 
his opportunity of observation than most are at | 
i\“A Private View” (33): the drawing of the 
head is not quite up to the mark of an Academy 
gold-medal winner, but it is a pleasant pic- 
ture. 

Mr. F,. Weekes’s small productions, such as 
“Troopers crossing @ Morass” (37), and an 


eloborately-finished armed ‘‘ Trumpeter” (43), 


are attractions, in spite of their size. Mr. A. L. 
Herford’s knickerbockered boy and naturally 
posed girl playing at ‘‘Jackstraws,” or spelli- 
cans (115); Mr. J. Payton’s two fashionable 
ladies taking such steps in ‘“‘ Ascending and 
Descending” as he can best account for, as he 


| has not made it quite clear how the portentous 
| title applies to a daintily-executed picture of 


eighteenth-century modes (123). Mr. ©. Lucy 


|“ Shylock and Jessica” (188); Mr. R. L. 
| Aldridge’s noble wife consoling herself with her an ornamental member in one or two of the 


in works embracing many other subjects. And 
yet, scarcely any architectural member has em. 
ployed so much artistic talent for its decoration, 
scarcely any have existed so long, or are so 
D to a building; and, from the inex. 
plicable twin columns of the porch of Solomon's 
temple, to the equally mysterious pillars of a 
Pimlico portico, we find that they have them. 
selves been employed throngh all changes in art, 
and in all countries, as decorative adjuncts to 
an edifice, 

It is necessary before commencing any his. 
torical account of our subject, to inquire into 
the uses of the column, and to define exactly 
what were the necessary parts of which it con- 


sisted. This done, the lecture will consist solely 


of an account of the different modes of treat- 
ment employed in the purest styles arranged in 
chronological order, with such deductions there- 
from as may be of use to us in our own practice. 
Whatever might be the nature of the country 
in which the first builders commenced their 
work, it is evident they could not have advanced 
| far before the necessity of constructed supports 
| for their roofs was forced upon them. Where 
‘caves had been formed for dwellings or quarries, 
‘large masses of masonry were left to sustain the 
| weight above; and in the fragile structures of 
the plains a wooden t was sufficient to carry 

i the beams of the roof. In Egypt the two modes 
‘of construction may for a while have been 
‘carried on side by side, and we there see 
features peculiar to one of the styles curiously 
| reflected in the other. When the habit of using 
‘the colamn had at last made it a decorative 
feature, and thus brought it in range of our sub- 
‘ject, we find its most essential parts are the 
| capital and the shaft, with the base, omitted as 


|children in the recollection of what glory her | perfect styles, but generally present in some 
j husband is achieving whilst absent from her 'erude form. The capital, except only in a few 


wears an appearance of probability that con- | (193); Mr, R. Hillingford’s depiction of James, | quarried examples, is to be found universally, 


dones to a great extent its shortcomings. 
Charles I. is receiving the answer to his sum- 
mons for the Roundhead authorities to surrender | 
the “good city of Gloucester;” the marked 
difference between Cavaliers and Commonwealth 
men leads to a very decided conclusion with 
regard to the artist’s political opinions. “The | 
Secret Message,” by Mr. 8. Sidley, has ad-| 
mirable qualities of workmanship, if least 
displayed in the heads of the lady and mes- 
senger (76). Mr. F. Smalifield contributes a 
very clever representation of ‘* Colonel Newcome 
at Grey Friars: Grace after Meat in Pensioners’ 
Hall,” wherein much of the pathos of Thackeray's 
description is realized (110). Mr. W. Hemsley’s 
“Competitive Examination: the ‘Clever’ Boy 
at Fanlt” (129) is painted with the precise, 
clean finish that bespeaks its author; and Mr. C. 
Hunt’s children in “Training the Fairies” for 
Christmas pantomime (200), if less comically 
expressive than on some former occasions, are 
earnestly engaged in their own and the artist’s 
work. “Children of the Sea” (148), some naked 
urchins bathing from a boat, by Mr. F. Under- 
hill; “An Unexpected Visitor,” by Mr. H. 
Carter (166) ; “The Captive,” apowerfully painted 
head by Mr. E. Sharpe (205) ; a lady ruminating 
sweet and bitter fancies relative to the loved 
one “ Far Away” (215), by Mr. F. Wyburd; an 
old bon vivant who has loved to live, not wisely, 
but too well, and whose goft has brought gout 
to check it (222), by Mr. W. M. Wyllie; “The 
Boar’s Head, Eastcheap,” when frequented by 
Prince Hal, fat John, and companions, by Mr. 
R. Farren (239) ; “ The Present,” by Mr. J. A. 


Battle of La Hogue,” which induced an in- 
voluntary exclamation of “‘ See my brave English 
Sailors’’—very much to the surprise and, it may 
be supposed, the gratification of the French 
officers around bim (310); and a very dark 
“Biyouac in the Crimea,” in a rather dark 
corner of the room, by Mr. G. Regamey (325), 
are all sure to obtain their meed of admiration. 

Among the landscapes, Mr. J. Dochart’s spring 


scene, ‘The Bursting of the Leaves, Cadezo 


Forest” (176); Mr. H. Weekes’s “ Hampstead 
Heath, looking towards Finchley,” with some 
well-drawn sheep and donkeys to give more 
reality and vital interest to its representation 
(209); Mr, E. A. Pettitt’s “ Mont Blanc, from 
the Flégere” (1); “The Haunted House” (23), 
by Mr. H. Shirley ; a clever classic-looking com- 
position by Lord Ribblesdale (79) ; “ A Glade by 
a River,” by Mr. G. Mawley (92); “The Old 
Pomp Well,” by Mr. W. M. Taggart (251), are, 
with some others, noted in our catalogue ; and 
the water-colour drawings and sculpture include 
a few excellent works. 

There are clever! portraits by Mr. A. Baccani, 
Mr. W. Crawford, A.R.S.A., Mr. T. J. Gullick, 
Mr. J. E. Williams, and others; and Mr. J. R. 
Dicksee contributes some of his series of idealized 
and always graceful heroines, that may be termed 
portraits of familiar friends. 





S1r,— With reference to your remark that the catalogue 
of the Supplementary Exhibition is dear at a shilling, and 





Fitzgerald (259); and “A Study” of a gray- 


should contain a list of the exhibitors and their addresses, 
I shall feel much obliged if you will allow me to explain 


‘once the second British king of that name,/and must always be considered a member ne- 
| allowing his nationality to prevail “ During the cessary to the completion of a perfect column. 


The oldest columns which the world can show 
are perhaps those of the rock-tombs of Beni- 
| Hassan, or the quarried tombs of the neighbour- 
‘hood of the Pyramids, with which they are 
‘contemporary. The latter, like the majority of 
| rock-cut examples,*are%simple, square, or oblong 
masses left to sustain the saperincumbent weight, 
while those of Beni-Hassan are polygonal on 
plan. These were the natural outcome of the 
square pier which had first its angles worked off, 
making it octagonal, and then again reduced to 
a figure of sixteen sides. These, in this example, 
are further wrought by having the sides chan- 
nelled, except in one case only, which has been 
left to receive painted hieroglyphic inscriptions. 
Bat this simple relief of fluting was not sufficient 
for Egyptian taste, accustomed to rich and 
gorgeous colouring, and too much interfered with 
their love of large flat spaces for pictorial deco- 
ration. Hence grew up another form of column 
more suited to their taste and requirements, 
while the simpler and severer form was left to 
inspire foreign artists, and be worked out by 4 
people capable of appreciating its more refin 
beauties. The custom of painting the papyras 
and lotus plants on the square sides of the piers 
soon suggested the rounding out into high relief 
of the stem and the bud. This, step by step 
advancing, ended in the background of the pier 
being cut quite away, and a pier, quarter-foil 
on plan, resulting, as at first sight seems 








* By Mr. J. Tavenor Perry. Read before the Archi- 
tectural Association, Friday, June 11. 
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most unlikely, from the square, _To keep | running from the shaft upwards, and producing 
up the illusion of the new-formed pier repre- | a fine contrast with the lines of the shaft. The 
senting four lotus-plants, bands tying the whole | bright rich colouring of a group of these columns 
together beneath the buds were painted or/of the earlier dynasties was most brilliant and 
sculptured round it. From this form, the| harmonious, and the majestic appearance of a 
change to the circular single shaft was very | single shaft was worthy of being compared with 
easy, and though it seems strange that a circular |the finest examples of Grecian or Mediawval 
column should have been evolved, by apparently | beauty. 

such roundabout means, from the square pier,a| It has been suggested that the different posi- 
careful attention to the subject will show the| tions of the bud and full-blown capitals were 
correctness of the statement. In the earlier | arranged with a view of conforming better to 
examples of the clustered shafts a slight entasis| the clearstory mode of lighting usually em. 
had been given to their outline; but when, of ployed ; but if this be the case, it seems difficult 
increased diameter to allow for the decrease in|to account for the peculiar case of the hall 
horizontal section, the plain circular shafts came | of Tothmes III., at Thebes. There, with the 
into common use, they were made to diminish | same mode of lighting, the bell-shaped capitals 
considerably at their lowest diameters to give|are employed, but inverted; so that, although 
them as far as possible a compensating appear-| they may be in a good position to catch the 

















ance of lightness. The bands under the necking | light, the effect could not possibly be seen from | 


used in the clustered shafts were retained in the | below. 


of cedar, the columns were built of a material 
better adapted to support the superstructure and 
resist the action of fire, to which those Eastern 
palaces so often fell a prey. 

The columns of the hall of Xerxes at Perse- 
polis are exceedingly graceful in form, being in 
some Cases as much as eleven and a half dia- 
meters high, covered with flutings, and with 
capitals and bases complete. The contrast 
between these and the examples we have given 
from Egypt is very strong, and shows how much 
the materials and forms of the first efforts of 
the builders throw their influences forward over 
all succeeding phases of this particular style. 
The baseless, capless piers reflect unmistakably 
their simple stone-constructed models, while the 
more complete orders, with their perfect capitals 
and bases, prove as conclusively their wooden 
origin. The rough brick or stone base of the 
post would early be looked upon as means of 


single ones, and give additional proof of their) In the later styles the bell-shaped capital | decoration not to be neglected when stone was 





origin. Five was, according to Dr. Lepsius, the | superseded the other form, bat the ornaments 
usual number employed, and five is the number | painted or carved thereon became much more | 
of bands below the echinus of the Greek Doric intricate. The endless varieties of lotus-flowers, | 
order. The next change that they made was in | palm-leaves, &., with which they were adorned, | 
the form of the capital, a memorable one in| presented a most marked contrast to the simple | 
architecture, although the origin of the altera- | painted decoration of the earlier times. But | 
tion goes far to prove that the Egyptians were there was another feature, most distinctively | 
in it more influenced by natural forms than con- Egyptian in its character, which at the same | 
structive necessities. The conventional imita-| time became very common. This was the Isis- | 
tions of the bud alone suggested the idea; and headed column. It appears to have been first | 
the open flower, bell shaft, the prototype of all | employed as early as the eighteenth dynasty, but | 
the best forms of capitals in all future styles, | it scarcely came into ordinary use until the time 
suddenly appears in its full-blown perfection. | of the Ptolemies. As a rule it was usually sur-— 
That this was not the result of any rounding off mounted by a temple form in place of the square 
of the angles of an abacus, or bringing out in abacus-block, and in some cases it was united 
graceful curves the lines of the shaft to meet it, with the ordinary capital. The columns of the. 
is evident from a most cursory examination ; for Temple of Denderah, which are the finest ex- 
the same square block which served as an abacus amples of this peculiar treatment, are among the 
in the bud capitals retains in this the same form best preserved, bat the style can only be re- 
and proportions, and is, for all practical purposes, garded as a mark of decline, and a sign of that | 
as useless. The first abacus we find is in the sad falling off from the grand and simpler ideas | 
examples already mentioned at Beni- Hassan; of earlier times which so seriously affected the 
but it then, though in a rock-cut example, is a great epoch of building activity under the Greeks | 
much more complete and useful member than and Romans. 
when later employed in constructed colamns., But while this grand and massive style of 
It was usually of the same size across as the Egypt was passing through its various changes, 
upper diameter of the shaft below, so that the on the plains of Shinar, a different race, with 
spreading form of the full-blown capital, different wants and materials, was in a different 
apparently so suitable for the fulfilment of all manner working to the same result. The great 
the requirements of a complete capital, had its cities of Assyria are perhaps more famous in 
utility destroyed by the interposition of this history than those of Egypt, and the earliest 
Square and unmeaning feature. Thus, although records we have tell of the founding of Calab, | 
we owe to these earliest builders the very first Rezin, and Nineveh. In the means at their dis- 
suggestions for the essential parts of a capital, posal these new builders were certainly not so | 
and find in their examples the commencement fortunate as the others we have described; but 
of all the leading characteristics of later styles, with brick, and alabaster, and cedar, they 
we find the Egyptians themselves quite unable raised gorgeous and ephemeral buildings, which, 
to understand the value of the discoveries they exciting the amazement of the ancient world, 
had made, or to apply them in such a manner as left scarcely a wreck behind to tell of their 
to render them other than mere ornamental, ancient beauty. With brick walls of enormous 
accessories, | thickness, veneered with the richest sculpture, 
This direct study of nature not only produced the great palaces were covered with roofs of 
these new and beautiful forms, but at the same timber, supported on wooden posts, which have 
time prevented the artists from making such in every case disappeared ; but throughout all | 
blunders in the arrangement of the columns as_ the heaps of ruin scattered through the country, | 
might, perhaps, have happened among a people | no fragment remains to show how this important 
less mindful of its beauties. They were very feature was treated. In Koyunjik Mr. Layard | 
particular when using together columns with found something that appeared to him to be a 
the bud and bell-shaped capitals always to make pedestal, but from its peculiarly bulbous form, 80 | 
the latter the higher, just as the full-blown unsuited for bearing a weight, as well as for its | 
flower is taller than the one only in bud. This want of similarity to the bases used ina later | 
is well seen in the great hall of Karnac, where the | phase of the style, we should hardly be safe in’ 
avenue of colamns down ‘the centre has open | concluding that his surmise is correct. On the 
bell-shaped capitals, while the side ones, sup- | other hand, it must be remarked that the Chinese 
porting only the lower roof, and of scarcely two- | form the basis for their wooden posts to this day 
thirds the height, are arranged with capitals of in a manner not unlike this. A course or two of 
the bud form. The great fault of this arrange- | bricks, or a large tile with a deep stone rounded 
ment is, perhaps, the want of height this gives| very much top and bottom, bearing a strong | 
to the centre building, where, had the columns | likeness to this Assyrianexample. That columns 
been of a similar character to the side ones, or| were used by the Assyrians in their ordinary 
had others been superimposed upon them, the | construction is certain, although no traces may 
eye would be better able to appreciate the in-| remain in the buildings themselves. We know 
Creased height. The diameter of these columns | that Solomon, in building the House of the 
18 very great, and considerably detracts from | Forest of Lebanon, had a roof of cedar beams 
their elevation, being almost half the total | supported on three rows of cedar columns, with 
height of the story. But massiveness was as|a porch of columns before it. And in the fine 
important a feature in the piers as in all other | series of bas-reliefs brought over to the British 
Parts of the Egyptian style, and this is not tobe} Museum, are several instances of columns for 
Wondered at, when we remember the small | the support of cornices, sometimes arranged a6 
amount of skill possessed by the builders, and | a temple in antis, and generally with the distinct 
the enormous spaces they sought to cover with | Ionic volute and well-developed bases. 
their roofs. The mode of decorating employed| In the ruins of Sasa, Persepolis, and Passar- 
tended rather to increase than diminish the effect | gada, to which, after the destruction of Babylon 
of massiveness. The carved flatings and | and Nineveh, we must look for a continuation of 
Painted papyrus-stalks early gave place to|the Assyrian styles, we are fortunately able to 
broad bands of hieroglyphs, or figure subjects | find considerable remains of columns to help us 
ranged horizontally round the shaft, and bring- | in our conjectares of the early work. But, oe 
ing out its circular form in a happy and emphatic | better situated than the older cities for materials, 








manner. The bell-shaped capitals were further | they substituted stone for wood where practicable, 
decorat ed with perpendicular lines, and leaves |and though the roof was still formed of beams 


substituted for wood, and the boldly projecting 
capitals having their outgrowth from necesaity 
and not the result of taste merely, could not but 
be continued as the artists advanced their work 
towards perfection. The form assumed by the 
capital was peculiar, and consisted doubtless at 
first of simply a short wooden templet, such as 
those now constantly used in ordinary ware- 
house construction, to increase the bearing space 
of the top of the post, and allow of the great 
beams passing each other on a level. Compare 
this crude form with the perfected bull-headed 
Persepolitan capital, and you will see at a glance 
how the latter, by constant use and artistic 
influence, has been evolved out of the former. 
The changes, which in Egyptian work we find 
bringing about the circular shaft from the square 
pier, are missing here. The earliest examples 
we find of the style are already as perfect as 
they will be, for in all variations of treatment a 
material was used requiring no great difficulties 
to be overcome, and one in which the simplest 
form was round. But the flutings, with which 
the shafts were always relieved, it would be in- 
teresting to find in some less perfect state. 
Whether the result of direct imitation from 
Egyptian example, or whether the reflection of 
the simple mode of decoration employed in 
China of binding reeds and matting round their 
posts, it is now impossible to say. Bat it would 
be fortunate to discover the origin of a mode of 


| decoration which so much influenced the later 


styles of Greece and Rome. 
We shall find that the short time we have 
spent in dwelling on the peculiarities observed in 


the Egyptian and Assyrian modes of treating the 


column will help us considerably to understand 
the forms employed by the Greeks throughout 


'the period of their art. In that art, which in- 


herited all the beauties of the former styles, we 
find the chief characteristics of Egyptian and 


| Assyrian architecture welded together, though 


never completely fused ; so that to almost every 


feature and ornament can be assigned an origin 
|/in one or other of the earlier schools. Bat the 


imitations are never complete, but always 


|adapted with that skill and taste so charac- 


teristic of the people, and the derived forms 
appear not seldom to be rather recollections of 
a model not present for actual copying. _ : 

It is an unfortunate thing that the links in 
the progress from the earlier examples of native 
art to the time when these new and unaccus- 
tomed forms were first introduced into their 
architecture should be wanting, The Persian 
invasion and the rebuildings of more fortunate 
epochs have almost completely swept away all 
remains antecedent to the time when the Greek 
style reached its perfection, and it is nearly ag 
difficult to trace it up from its beginnings as it 
would be to study the relations existing between 
our own Pointed styles and the works of Roman 
times, were all the remains of Romanesque 
architecture completely effaced. 

The first example we find of the use of the 
column is rather as an ornamental accessory 
than for a practical purpose, namely, in the 
bas-reliefs over the entrance to the Treasury of 
Atreus at Mycenw. It is interesting, as it con- 
tains one or two peculiarities, which the Greeks 
ignored through the beat periods of their art, and 
which do not reappear till a much later time. 
These are the base and plinth, which are here 
unmistakably present, and show that it was not 
for want of precedent that the Greeks omitted 
them in their Doric works. The capital seems 
like a rough copy of the Ionic order, more akin 
to those in the bas-reliefs of the Assyrian than 
the finished examples of a later period. The 
carving of the whole seems to have more alliance 
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with the Romanesque work of Western art than 
the beautiful styles of the country in which it is 
found. The whole was the work of the Pelasgi, 
a people perhaps of Celtic origin, or more closely 
allied to those of Asia than the Dorians and 
other settlers who afterwards peopled Greece, 
and to whom, either pure or incorporating a 
large number of the Pelasgi, we owe the finest 
works now extant. 

Wanting, as I have said, the steps that led up 
from this example to the more complete forms, 
we must turn at once to the study of the Doric 
column. The earliest specimen we can find is 
as perfect in all its parts as the latest, and there 
is no feature of any kind to be detected which 
gives the least hint at a connexion with our last 
example. But its Egyptian origin is undeniable. 
The Doric column as we find it at Corinth is 
stunted in its proportions, has no base, a fluted 
shaft, a square abacus, and below the echinus 
moulding the great peculiarity of the Doric 
capital. The fluting‘differs from the Beni-Hassan 
examples, particularly in the number of the 
channels. And this point goes far to prove the 
imitation by unaccustomed handsofan exoticstyle, 
since in the Egyptian examples the flutings 
always number 4, 8, 16, or 32, as the natural 
outcome of the square, while in Greece the 


it would appear, and Mr. Newton coincides in 
the opinion, that this was left, here and in the 
cases of Halicarnassus and Delos, for the flutings 
to be marked when the rest of the work was com- 
plete. There is also at Segisti a squared block 
forming a constructive base, but this would in 
all probability have been incorporated in the 
steps had the work been finished, and not made 
an ornamental feature, as later in the great 
Temple of Agrigentum., The small thin slab of 
stone left on the top of the abacus at Segisti, to 
prevent the risk of the edges flawing, is the 
beginning of the evil which later threw back 
the capital to its original uselessness by reducing 
the bearing surface to the size of the shaft below. 
Later examples of the use of this peculiar feature 
are found in the Tombeau de la Chrétienne, 
illustrated by Professor Lewis, and, strangely 
shaped, like the abacus of a Corinthian capital, 
in a capital figured in Flandrin & Costi’s 
“ Voyage en Perse,” * 








THE VELOCIPEDE MOVEMENT OF 
ENGLISH ORIGIN, 


ALTHOUGH neither the English, the French, 





number is by no means certain ; and this column | 
at Corinth, with its twenty flutes, could not have | 
been evolved therefrom by the ordinary process | 
of cutting off the angles. At the same time, the | 
absence of the flute fillet between the flutes tends | 
toprovethat this form of colamn was not the resu 
of a channelled ornamentation applied to a cir- 
cular shaft. Except in this particular, and in the 
presence of the peculiar echinus which here 
appears in architecture for the first time, the 
columns of Beni-Hassan were perfect proto- | 
types of the Doric columns at Corinth. This | 
new feature, however,—the echinus,—had its) 
origin, too, on the banks of the Nile ; and in its | 
adaptation the Greeks showed that they were no 
servile imitators, but capable of appreciating 
the excellences of the style they sought to 
reproduce, and of separating from it ita acci- 
dental defects. We have seen that the real 
constructive value of the capital was never 
understood by the Egyptians, and althongh 
they spread ont and perfected this feature, yet 
the bearing surface was never increased. But 
the Greeks, no doubt already accustomed to 
value the capital for constructive as well as 
zesthetic purposes, could not so far stultify them- 
selves as to adapt without modification a feature 
so useless. Taking, therefore, one of the bund 
capitals, they cut off the upper and meaningless 
part above its broadest part, where often there 
was some definite line, as in the example at the 
British Museum, and sometimes possibly a joint. 
On this the square block abacus was flattened 
down to a size sufficient to cover the echinus, or 
one of the abaci from Beni-Hassan was bodily 
transferred. This origin of the echinus, first 
pointed out as possible by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
becomes most palpable to any one who will ex- 
amine the example of a column of the eighteenth 
dynasty in the British Museum, the section 
through the lower part of which in effect, and 
allowing for difference of climate, is almost 
identical with the earlier Doric specimens of 
Greece. 
The characteristics of the Doric order remain 
unchanged as long as the order is itself em- 
ployed by the Greeks, although it goes through 
some considerable modification in its proportions. 
The column, as found at Corinth, was only 4} 
diameters high, while those of the temple at 
Delos are seven. In this latter place the Temple 
of Apollo has some shafts, with the peculiar 
addition of a sheath, smooth and circular, covering 
up the flutings, with the exception, perhaps, of an 
inch top and bottom. The old entrance of the fine 
Sun Fire-office, in the City, by Mr. Cockerell, has 
twocolumnsthus treated. Intheportico of Philip, 
in the same place, and the Templ¢ of Hercules, 
at Cori, are shafts fluted for two-thirds their 
heights, the parts below being gut into twenty 
flat sides. But the Temple of Segisti, in Sicily, 
throws some light on this mode of treatment, 
and gives an example of the means employed in 
the construction of the order. The temple was 
never completed, having been in course of erec- 
tion at the destruction of the city, and remains 
to this day only the bare shell of a building. 
The capitals are finished, except at the angles, 
where rough corners are left to be finished 
last or to ensure sharp arrises. The shaft is 
inclosed in a sheath, as at Delos, but perhaps 
more strongly marked, the line of the shaft 
being only shown above and below. From this 


nor the Americans, have as yet come up to our 
idea, as regards either the utility, or the im- 
provement of the velocipede,—or traverser, as 
bicycles, tricycles, and four-wheelers of the 


kind might ail be called, and whether worked | 





The application to velocipedes of india-rubber 
“accumulators” was suggested in 1856, by a 
correspondent of ours, and alluded to in the 
Builder of 5th April, 1856, in an article entitled 
“ Self-moving Wheel-chairs, Gigs, Droskies, Cabs 
&c.,” in which we say, as we have often taken 
occasion to do in nearly similar words :— 

** We have more than once ur i ili 
to the snillion of some simple, light vebicle, selkem 
by means of some spring power easily wound up, whereby 
London workmen, tradesmen, clerks, &c., could go about 
their lawful calling, so as to be enabled to live in the 
suburbs, and to run along in all directions, i t 
of omnibuses, which, moreover, traverse only the main 
thoroughfares, and are, therefore, unsuitable in thousands 
of instances,” 

In this article, too, (of 1856) we note the cir. 
cumstance of “ seeing a workman bowling along 
on a small velocipede, with his tools in a box before 
him.” In reference to “ accumalators,” we may 
here remark, by the way, that our correspondent, 
“ Urgeo,” stated that these instruments (sug. 
gested from seeing an African negro lift an 
enormous log of mahogany by help of the re. 
silient force of tree branches, applied by means of 
wild vine withes,) were at that time made of even 
100-horse power. The precise form of “ accu. 
mulator” suggested by him was that of a barrel 
fixed to the axle, and round which the “ accu. 
mulator,” or series of stretched india-rubber 
ropes, or bands, in fact, was to work. 

Our correspondent concluded by suggesting 
that others should contribute their thoughts to 
the Builder on the subject. 


| with the feet, the hands, or any other motive | “ming we see that the velocipede movement 
| power ;—we suppose it is not n that the | 


: : was begun, or revived rather, in England, at 
| Builder, the pioneer (aa we shall now show) Of | least ~ far back as 1856, or some Ret before 
| the movement, should any longer chronicle its lit reached either America or France; and in 


| Suaprising prograne. ‘that interval it had made pretty good advance, 
'too, in England. Thus we find that journeys 


It is the fate of pioneers sometimes to be so 
ahead of their projected movement that, 98/10), as those of the other day, from London 


| roads, 


Coleridge remarked of a higher class of pioneers, 
they look smail in the perspective, and get out | 
of sight altogether, occasionally, by the time the | 
movement they originated reaches any point of | 
vantage. So is it with the Builder in this in- | 
stance. Overlooking, too, the progress made in 
the movement in England before it was ever | 
heard of either in France or in America, our | 
countrymen seem willing to give up their own 
prior claim to foreigners; who have now, however, 
certainly gone ahead of them. But that is no 
reason why the revival of the velocipede in 
England within the last ten or twelve years, and 
long ere it reached either America or France, 
should be ignored; and we shall accordingly 
devote a small space to what has really become 
a question of some little importance. 

As we recently remarked, our purpose in 
originating this movement was chiefly utility, | 
as was likewise the case with us in the beard | 








or “ moustache movement,” as we named it, 
many years ago; and although our friends the 
French and the Americans, as we have said, 
seem to have gone crazy about the velocipede, | 
and we in England are fast following their | 
example; still they have not even yet, as to it, | 
come up to the mark, which a few quotations | 
from old volumes of the Builder will show that 
we have long and steadily held in view, and 
urged, ever and anon, upon the public atten- | 
tion. To quote all we have said on this subject | 
is far beyond our limits; but in giving a few | 
examples, we shall also note the consequent | 
result, in the gradual revival of the velocipede | 
in this country, previously to its transfer to. 
America and France. } 

On the 23rd of October, 1858, to go no farther | 
back, or upwards of ten years since, the following | 
paragraph (and by no means the first of its kind) | 
appeared in the Builder :— 


“ Velocipedes and Self-moving Vehicles.—The utility of 
such miniature ‘ carriages’ to metropolitan and other 
workmen, living at some distance from their employment, 
—to enable them, in fact, to live in bealthfal localities, 
though at a distance from their employment,—has fre- 
quently been suggested in the Builder. We feel pleased to 
observe that some little progress is being made in the 
suggested direction, as a workman, here and there [readers 
of the Builder, no doubt], may occasionally be seen on his 
way to work, mounted on fame a vehicle, A postman has 
just been provided, by subscription, with one at Bangor, 
which greatly facilitates his labours along the country 

Why does not some ingeni hanic invent a 
self-moving vehicle of this sort, impelled @ powerful 
spring that could be wound up with a crank- or b 
compressed air, indiarubber accumulators, or some suc 
means, 80 a8 to save the perpetual movement of feet or 
hands? Some cheap form of self-moving miniature 
carriages, it is to be hoped, will ere long make its ap- 

ance, and it will then only require the example of a 
ew strong-minded sensible workmen to overcome that 
repugnance which the least novelty is so apt to excite, in 
weaker minds, against the adoption of even the most 
manifest improvement in the present and prevalent mode 
of doing things.” 





to Brighton, and others, recently, were by no 


means unprecedented in England since the 
modern revival of the velocipede movement 
in this country. In the Builder of October 
4th, 1862 (or nearly seven years since), a para- 
graph will be found titled “ Velocipedal Progress,” 
in which it is recorded that ‘“‘ Mr. Harris, landlord 
of the Fox and Crane, Bristol, had accompanied 
his brother in a journey by velocipede to London, 
on a visit to the International Exhibition.” They 
went the 118 miles in twenty-one hours anda 
half, and returned comfortably in eighteen hours. 
During the same interval, too, hundreds of French 
and American, as well as thousands and tens of 
thousands of English, visitors to the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, must have seen the stud 
of velocipedes there, long before the new move- 
ment reached either France or America. The 
fact that the movement seems to have appeared 


‘or become popular in these two countries simal- 
‘taneously, or nearly so, itself corroborates the 
‘idea that it extended to both of them from its 


one common source in this country. : 

Even Ransome’s “ Rantoone,” a word which 
many Londoners must remember the walls being 

lacarded with, before its meaning was ever 
hinted at, had assumed shape, as an improved 
velocipede, before either the French or the Ameri- 
cans adopted the movement; and for some time 
before they did so we took occasion, when cor- 
respondents asked us, as the known originator 
of the movement, where they could “ 
velocipedes, to refer them to manufacturers 0 
the article, at that time, in Cheapside andi? 
Leicester-square. In country towns, too, sue 
as Hall, velocipedes are said to have been 
getting common of late years. . 4 

In an amusing little volume on the velocipede, 
recently published, the author states that it was 
in 1862 that the first American patent for a0 
“automatic horse,” or “ cantering propel, 
was taken out; but that it was not until eaten 
of 1868 that velocipedes appear to have exc! : 
much popular attention in America. By the 
time the movement was also in progress of 
Paris, for we find a paragraph in the Builder 0 
17th of August, 1867, in which, as usual, we 
were urging the improvement of the velocipede 
into a self-moving vehicle for behoof of vo 
who cannot afford to “ keep a gig,” and especialy 
of workmen, clerks, and others; and wherein We 
note that— 


“In Paris the extension of the velocipede ape 
be taken up in earnest, and not like with us #6 ® 5” g 
Ae ee In America, too, the Builder's idea 18 bear y. 
root. Anew style of carriage appeared in Boston a a 
It was a light open buggy, carrying two men, 
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ale locomotion save a slight apparatus under 
a Bogda i was guided as easily as if a horse had 


been attached. 


Now, does not this show that the movement in | hand 


America was even specially connected, in its 
origin, With our idea of a self-moving velocipede ? 
We observe, too, from an article on ‘ Com- 
pressed Air for propelling Vehicles,” in the 
Builder of November 28th, 1868, in which we 
refer as usual to velocipedes, that compressed 
air, a3 we have shown that we had years before 
suggested, in connexion with this movement, 
had then been successfully applied at New 
Orleans to street-vehicles or cars. The air was 
compressed into light but very strong vessels, 
of a sort of paper mash, at a station, by means 
of steam power. 

Of course, nothing we have said is to be held 
as calling into question the origin of the bicycle. 
That may have originated in France, in America, 
or in England itself, for all that we know. It 
seems to be doubtfal, however, how or where 
the bicycle originated. The Americans have 
bicycles as well as the French ; and the author 
of the little volume already noticed says that the 
claim of the American patent of 1862 “ embraces 
all the essential points of the modern bicycle.” 
Yet he somewhat inconsistently, as well as quite 
mistakenly, expresses his opinion that “the re- 
suscitation [of the velocipede movement] is 
due to the petits crevés and cocottes of Paris ;” | 
although he also says that the French bicycle 
was “a thing of the fatare” “as far back as 
1866” (only two or three years ago), when “ the | 
Scientyic American recorded a patent for the 
two-wheel velocipeds with treadles and guiding 
arms.” One would think this author has him- | 
self pretty clearly proved that both the new 
velocipede movement and the bicycle were 
known in America sooner than in France, as | 
they were in England sooner than in America. | 
We have, at all events, shown that several years 
previously to 1866, and even to 1862, the move- 
ment had already been originated in England, 
aud that the pioneer and originator of it was the 
Builder. 

We may conclude these notes by recording 
a few circamstances as to recent “ velocipedal 
progress.” Not only has the velocipede been 
adapted to locomotion on ice, but also on water ; 
and a member of the Aéronautical Society, as 
reported in Scientific Opinion, suggests it as a 
basis for locomotion in the air ! 

An “Imperial Velocipede and Loco-Muachine 
Tustitute” is being formed in London. Recently 
® conference was held at the Inns of Court 
Hotel, Holborn, for the purpose of explaining the 
objects of the proposed Institute. 

Two great improvements, says the New York 
Herald of the 16th ult., will be perfected this 
week in velocipedes, and both are just the im- 
provements that bid fair to make it a machine 
of every-day utility. The first is a means of 
doing away with the jarring sensation when 
riding over rough pavements, and the second is 
4 device that trebles the speed with less than 
the ordinary power and one-fourth the velocity 
of treadle movement. 

a When the novelty-hunters are quite done with 

& velocipede, as we have already said, we trust 
that one result of the movement may be that 
the vehicle will be improved out of mere veloci- 
pedism, in the way we wish, and made usefal, as 
& traverser, to those who cannot afford to keep 
wee horse or chaise; enabling them to live 

ealthfully in out-of-the-way corners of the out- 
skirts of London and of other large towns, while 
obliged to be daily in town on business. 














THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Tae feud between masters and men, we regret 
to say, is believed to be getting more general 


than ever. Throughout the whole of Lancashire | 


and Yorkshire the relation between them in 
nearly every trade is most unsettled. In Liver- 
Pool the master builders are said to be making 
Strenuous efforts to bring the unfortunate 


100 non-society men aleo at work. The Opera- 
tive Masons’ Society is an exceedingly strong 
one,—it is said they have at least 27,0001. in 

The strike on the part of the Manchester 
masons begins to show signs of feebleness in its 
fands. In another month, if men come in as 
rapidly as they have done since Whitsuntide, 
the masters, it is said, will have hands enough 
to carry on all works without any of the hands 
now on strike,—some 6(0 or 700 of them. 

At Leeds, a meeting of the masters has been 
held, and the following resolution unanimously 


adopted :— 


“That this meeting, feeling the importance of the 
present struggle for the trae principle in calculating time 
and arbitration in cases of dispute, fully resolves, slo: 
with the principal towns in England, to determinedly hol 
out, and rejoices in the fact that so many men haveagreed 
be our terms, and commenced work in this and other 

owns.” 


At Blackburn a strike in the building trades 
is imminent. The secretary of the Masters’ | 
Association has received a letter from the} 
operatives’ union, intimating their iatention of | 
proceeding with their notice of a reduction of, 
the working-houra from fifty-four to forty-nine | 
per week. The masters are firm in their deter- 
mination not to submit to the reduction, and | 
the men will therefore go out on strike. | 

The joiners of Over Darwen on strike, in con- | 











Didsbury, 2; Fishford, 23; Halifax, 61; Liverpool ; 
Leeds, 66; Lymm, 3; Old Swan, 9; Sheffield, 25. Ware 
field, 9; Wigan, 7; Wolverhampton, 9: total, 559—making, 
with those on strike, an aggregate of 859, showing a re- 
duction of 21 members upon the funds since our last 
returo. As the gross total of members of the society is 
18,281, it will be seen that both strikes and lock-outs do 
not throw out of employ a twentieth of the actual mem- 
bers of the society.” 


Mr. Rapert Kettle, of Wolverhampton, who 
has already settled by his arbitration so many 
quarrels about wages between masters and men 
in the Northern Counties, has just effected 
another arrangement of the same kind among 
the cotton-spinners of Oldham. On this oc- 
casion Punch says:—‘“ All our readers will 
remember the opening of a famous domestic 
quarrel in’one of Dickens’s Christmas Stories : 


|‘ Kettle begun it.’ Let us hope henceforth all 


stories of trade-quarrels in the North will run 
‘ Kettle ended it,’ and that, encouraged by the 
success of this voluntary conciliation court, 
masters and men, instead of striking, will strike 
up the popular chorus, ‘ Polly put the Kettle on, 
Punch begs leave to offer them a version of the 
song for such occasions;” and a very good song 
too: the refrain of it is :— 
“ Better put the Kettle on, 
Better put the Kettle on, 
Better put the Kettle on, 
And let’s agree!” 


An American paper, in allusion to the pro- 


| sequence of the refusal of the masters to comply gress of the “eight hours movement” in the 
| with the request of the operatives fora reduction States, says—‘ We have adopted the eight-hour 


‘of the working hours, have refused to abate system in this offive. We commence work at 


their demands. An attempt is being made to eight o’clock in the morning and close at eight 
extend the strike to other towns in the neigh- in the evening.” 
bourhood. aes 

At Wigan, where the fizht has been about the ' 
hour system, the men have had an interview THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
with the masters, bat no arrangement was Yov have recently devoted much space 
come to. to interesting notes on the (Albert) Museum, 
| The masters have given in at Leamington. south Kensington. How often do architects 
|The builders acceded to the demand of the men yieit the British Maseum ? too often, or twice it 


for an advance of 6d. per day, and the men on their lives ? Yet, beyond the old collection of 


strike were to resume work immediately at the undying interest, mach which is new has lately 
new rate of 53. per day. ‘been added. Many of your practical readers 
A number of the operative painters of Wor- wij be glad to know that there is in the Bo- 
cester are on strike. They sent ina request to tanical Gallery an excellent collection of cabinet 
their employers in March, asking them to adopt and coniferous woods, prepared and named by 
the hour system, and to leave work at oneo’clock )fr, Edwards. The pines and firs are specially 
on Saturday—that being the custom in the other jngtructive to those who desire to acquire in- 
branches of the building trade in Worcester— formation touching the appearance of the several 
and also asking a slight increase in their wages, {inds, a matter in which, however elementary, 
to come into operation on June Ist. The men mach ignorance is sometimes manifested, pro- 
farther requested their employers to meet them quctive alike of confasion to the young prac- 
to discuss their request. The employers, with titioner and of injury to his clients. 
one or two exceptions, took no notice of this {he art-student will be strikingly impressed 
application. The men met on the 5th inst.,and py the haughty grandeur, specially in the pose 
decided to be at the shop at one o’clockon the12th and tournure of the lofty head, of a half-ruined 
inst., and demand payment by the hour. A golossal lion, from a Doric tomb on a promontory 
circular was sent to the employers om Monday pear Cuidus, Asia Minor. Wandering here, in 
the 7th inst., informing them of this resolution. the Egyptian and Nimroud Galleries, and wend- 
A number of the employers then met and re- ing through the Greek and Roman Saloons, the 
solved not to alter their time of working or pay- gontrast between the Kensington and British 
ment. About six shops, however, paid upon the Museums is very remarkable. The former may 
new system. The men struck at the other shops, be said to be characterised by sensationalism, 
but at one shop the men (numbering fourteen) the latter by solidity. Gigantic Egypt, mother 


have gone in again, after the principals had 
given an interview to a representative of the 
men. The men desired to submit their case to 
arbitration, a good opportunity being afforded 
by Mr. Rupert Kettle’s presence in Worcester 
on the 5th instant, but the employers refused 
arbitration. Dasa 

The bricklayers connected with the union in 
Leicester have turned out on strike. The rate 
of pay has been 64d. per hour, for 533 hours per 
week, and an advance of jd. per hour, and a 
reduction of the hours to 56 in the week, are 
asked for, which, owing to the badness of trade 
generally, the masters are unwilling to grant. 
A strike of the bricklayers’ labourers for similar 
objects is anticipated. poker thy 

The joiners in Glasgow and its vicinity have 
given their employers notice of their intention to 
shorten their present hours of labour to nine 
hours per day on and after the Lstof July,and have 
issued voting-papers to all the shops and squads, 
—the returns showing a majority of 6 to 1 in 
favour of the proposed change. 





difference which has arisen in the building 
trade to @ close, while on the other hand the 
Operative masons seemed equally determined not 
to come to the terms of the masters as embodied 
in the new rules, In consequence of the strike, 
the Principal works in the town have been sus- 
pended ; though it is said that sufficient masons 
have been obtained from other towns, chiefly 
London, to enable operations tobe resumed. By 
our last accoant there were 65 masons working 
in Liverpool under the new rules, and 76 appren- 
tices and “ improvers.” There were from 80 to 


Mr. Richard Harnott, general secretary of the 
Operative Masons’ Association, has issued the 


following report :— 


« The only new feature, in connexion with the strikes 
and Th eke this fortnight, is the appearance upon the 
walls of large towns of huge placards and counter- 
placards side by side, the one inviting to accept the em- 
ployers’ terms, and the other dissuading from accepting 
such terms. The strikes now pending, with the numbers 
on each respective strike-roll, are as follow — ne 
ham, 28; Birkenhead, 3; Bingley, 5; Manchester, 25 ; 
Sunderland, 7+ total, 300. Partial lock-outs still exist ia 
fourteen towns, viz.—Bolton, 9; Bristol, 95; Coventry, 6; 





of mysteries, lies silent as death, yet living 
before us,—massive, simple, sublime ; the human 
heads startling in their calm repose, abstraction, 
and dignity, yet ever pleasing, almost smiling, 
and benevolent. Curiously interposed between 
Egypt and the standpoint of the Cnidus lion, 
‘almost as a veil, stands the solid symbolism of 
Assyria,—minate and elaborate, yet grand and 
‘overpowering ; its cere-cloths cast aside, and 
risen, perfect almost as when buried, from the 
sepulchre of ages. And ideal and beauteous 
| Greece, joyous yet tempered with her own pale 
‘cast of thought, with her faint and distant 
| shadow, Rome,—they, too, speak here, oh, how 
eloquently beyond words! still with ever that 
wondrous appearance of unconsciousness of the 
spectator, and striking absence of any sign of 
mere self-exhibition, which deifies the gods and 
ennobles the men. Bat, what! our ancient love, 
Clytie, is it she? Surely, yes. She, all know, 
pined away, and was metamorphosed into a 
flower; but on what poetic or prosaic authority 
is her phantom changed from of old into “an 
empress of the Augustan period"? Another 
supposititious subject, “Caligula,” arrests in- 
stant attention among the novelties; but who- 
ever the airy and elegant figure portrays, there 
can be no mistake about the nobility of his 


The Parthenon marbles are now concentrated 
in the second Higin Room, the frieze of the cella 
being protected with glass. In what was called 
the First Elgin Room are remains from the 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, erected in the 
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posed to be placed in the river, and the height 
of the bridge above high-water mark. One 
member of the committee considered that the 
height of 140 ft. above high-water mark was 
insufficient; and others were of opinion that 
objection would be raised to the piers in the 
river. Messrs. Low & Thomas were referred to 
the conservators of the river, and if it were found 
that no objection was raised by them, the com- 
mittee of works thought that the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Boards would not raise any 
difficulties. 


palmy period of Greek art, and which gave its 
name to subsequent memorials of the kind. The 
magnificent colossal horses seem to prance and 
curve; the lions are very characteristic studies ; 
and not the least interesting statue is one pre- 
sumed to be of Mausolus himself,—a draped 
figure of great dignity, found broken into sixty- 
five fragments, at length reunited. 

Externally, sheds still disfigure the colonnades, 
tantalizing with dreams of priceless treasures 
there and in cellars concealed from public gaze, 
and recalling the plaintive cry of “ Antiques” 
in Count Platen’s mournful verses :— 








“ Here have ye piled us together, and left us in cruel 
confusion ; 


THE SITE FOR THE LAW COURTS. 





Each one pressing his fellows, and each of us shading} A parISHIONER of St. Clement Danes being 
his brother ; . ; iri 
None in e fliting abode, in the life-giving play of the | asked for his consent to the Bill for acquiring 


sunshine. | the Embankment site, writes,— 


Here in disorder we lie, like desolate bones in a charne!; | 


“sews : “T dissent in reference thereto, 
Waking, in all that can feel, deep sense of surrowfnl | from my knowledge of the site, my conviction is that the 


yearning ; | cost will go far beyond the amount provided in the Bill. 
—— | pone days when, as all but alive, we were | rece ne "ples = owing to the quidkennd ou the Thames 


Embankment, it may be found necessary to have the 
foundations on the site of the streets, which would render 
the acquisition of the blocks of buildings up to the Strand 
| frontage necessary. Thirdly—Even if the Thames Em- 
bankment ground could be used for the foundation, from 
the esthetic point of view, Somerset House—one of the 
finest buildings in rrr ge a ps ~ eclipsed 2 ma by 
“ae ae | Mr. Street’s proposed facade to the river. Fourthly— 
The colossal pedestals will, it is to be feared, | Because, frome thd eosnendiant point of view, the Carey- 
long continue without colossal statues; but street site would be found better adapted to the Law 
cannot the acomplished architect to the Museum Comte, Ans, naliy—Resgmne the pariah of *. Cement 
itie fn ¢ trand has already been seriously injured by the rer 
persuade the authorities to place . fountain - | of a large naightienenelk and omel clearance in the 
the centre of the grass-plot on either side of the | parish of a large locality would cause a serious amount of 
portico? With two more respectful suggestions, | ruin and inconvenience to the inbabitants, which no 
—the labelling of hundreds of objects without | *™0unt of compensation could repay. 
any description, and the issue separately, with; The Royal Commission have appointed a com- 
division of cost, of catalogues of the collections | mittee to examine all the questions of measure- 
of natural history and antiquities, two diverse | ment and cost. 


subjects conjoined inone pamphlet,—I may con-; Mr. E. M. Barry is justly urging that 
clude this slight mage ee is incomparably, | ** The printed correspondence, in answer to Mr. Ben- 
the most valuable co lection existing in one | tinck’s motion on the appointment of the architect,” is 
edifice of natural, artistic, and literary produc- | partial _ incomplete.” He says,—‘‘ It omits several 
; TAR ICK | letters from Mr. Street and myself, written when there 
sg DWARD + SARB ° a i . 

tons. = D ie, SABER. | Wae no S:Serescs cf opinion hetween us. that the decision 
| of the jadges could not be departed from (as has since 
| been done) without an intolerable breach of faith. It does 


Ye, too, have ye no temples, no pleachéd arcades in | 
your gardens, 

Where ye can take us, and plant us all near the un- 
perishing heavens, : } 

After our own sweet wont, to the joy of the pious | 
beholder ?”’ 








Firstly— Because, | 


RAILWAY MATTERS. 


not give, moreover, some further letters from me, in one 
| of which, several months since, I asked for definite 
| information on an important point without obtaining a 


The New Liverpool and M inches er Railway |reply. I hope Mr. Bentinck or some other member wiil 
Messrs. Benton & Woodriss, railway contractors, get his return completed, as it is most unfair to me that a 
have entered into an engagement to complete portion of my correspoudence should be printed with the 


the new railway within two years. The railway, | 
which is undertaken by the Manchester and | 
Sheffield Company, in conjunction with the Mid- 
land and Great Northern Companies, will have | 
@ capacious station in Ranelagh-street, Liver. | 
pool, and will join the Garston line about a 
quarter of a mile on the Liverpool side of that | 
village, leaving Woolton to the left. It will then | 
run through Farnworth and the heart of War-. 
rington, taking, in its course to Manchester, the 
edge of Carrington Moss, Flixton, and other 
places, and will join the Manchester, South 
Junction, and Altrincham line near Old Trafford. 
There will be a fork from the line near Carring- 
ton to join the line at present constructed, lead- 
ing through Stockport, and it will form a con- | 
nexion with the Midland Company’s new line 
running throagh Derbyshire and the neighbour- 
hood of Woodley, and also with the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire line at Godley, thereby 
forming a through route to London and all the | 
places of importance on the eastern coast. The | 
line from Liverpool to Manchester will be almost 
straight—32} miles in length, and the introduc- 
tion of the latest improvements in the construc- | 
tion of engines and carriages will, it is expected, 
enable passengers to traverse the distance in 
forty-five minutes. The line presenta but few 
engineering difficulties, the chief erection being 


| 


omission of context and sequel.” 





LINCOLN DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual gathering of this association was 
held on Wednesday and Thursday, June 2nd and 
3rd, at Southwell, under the presidency of Dr. 
Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln. Wednesday’s 
proceedings commenced with service in the 
minster. 

Mr. Fowler, architect to the dean and chapter 
of Durham Cathedral (formerly connected with 
Southwell Minster), afterwards read a paper 
descriptive of the architectural features of 
Southwell Collegiate Church. In the afternoon, 
after divine service, Mr. Fowler gave an account 
of the old palace to a company assembled in the 
grounds. 

In the evening a meeting was held in the 
Assembly-rooms, presided over by the Bishop of 
Lincoln. 

Mr. Bloxam read a paper on the effigy of 
Archbishop Sandys, and Mr. Dimock on “ The 
Documentary History of Southwell.” 

On Thursday the members made an excursion 
to Rufford Abbey, the seat of Captain Saville; 
also calling on their way at the various churches 


the bridge over the St. Helen’s and Warrington | between Southwell and Edwinstowe. A large 
Canal. The heaviest portion of the works at the | party proceeded on the excursion, which included 
Liverpool end of the line will be commenced | Halam, Edingley, Farnsfield, Bilsthorpe, Rufford 
very shortly in the neighbourhood of Halewood. | Abbey, and Edwinstowe. About twenty convey- 


Reugh and Ready.—A bridge on the Jefferson- | 


ville and Indianopolis railroad, 160 ft. long, was 
recently burned down, and rebuilt so that the 
trains passed over in eighteen hours. 

A Sereech of Triumph.—The completion of the 
Central Pacific railroad was celebrated charac- 
teristically at San Francisco. When the tele- 
graph announced the last rail laid, the whistles 
of thirty locomotives, gaily decked, and drawn 
up in a line, screeched out in concert as an ex- 
pression of joy, and the steam-whistles in the 
city joined in. 

The proposed Bridge Across the Mersey.—At a 
recent meeting of the committee of works of the 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, Messrs. Low 
& Thomas, the projectors of the proposed Liver- 
pool and Birkenhead railway, were present by 
invitation. The principal features of the scheme 
discussed by the Board were the two piers pro- 


ances of various descriptions were occupied by 
the party, and the weather was fine. At Rufford 
Abbey they had luncheon. After visiting 
Edwinstowe they returned to Southwell. The 
annual dinner was held there in the Assembly- 
room. During the meeting of the Society a paper 
“On the Documentary History of Southwell,” 
by the Rev. J. F. Dimock, of Bamborough, was 
read, 

Archdeacon Trollope on Thursday evening 
read a paper “ On the Norman and Early English 
Styles of Gothic Architecture ;” and Mr. Poole 
another ‘‘ On Ways and Means.” 








The Arundel Society.—The anuual general 
meeting of this society was held on Monday 
last when the council gave a very favourable 
report of its condition and progress. 





—— 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF STREETS, 


Nvumerovs propositions having been set forth w; 
regard to dividing the metropolis into districts, = = 
proposal I ventare to think will not muddle who 
now endeavouring to bring forth a at scheme. This 
additional idea is, divide the metropolis into twenty-four 
districts, and name each after the letters of our slghaber 
A, B, 0, and so on. In district A let all the names of the 
streets commence with A, Arbinger, Aloe, Ark, Adare 
&c., and down to Z district with the names of the streets 
commencing with Zug, Zura, Zealand, &c. The alter 
native I give is, let the streets in each district be known 
by a number; thus, Al, A 50, W 4, Z 10, and s0 on, 
This latter will be the most simple. The letters and 
numbers could be easily and inexpensively marked on ql} 
the lamps, and when it becomes known that No. 1 street 
in each district commenced nearest St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
child would have no difficulty in finding the direction 
required. Although streets in some parts of America ara 
known by numbers (in letters, not numerals), there are no 
districts; and instead of writing one hundred and thirty. 
seventh street, here it would be simply 137 A. 
Objections may be raised as to doing away with familiar 
names; but, according to many late instances, familiar 
names and things have not s' in the way for supposed 
improvements, ID, 





| PORTUGUESE ARCHITECTURE.* 
| M. Srrva, the architect of the King of Porta- 
gal, read an able paper on Portuguese architec. 
'ture, at the Congress of Architects held in 
Paris in 1867, which he has now published and 
illustrated with five photographs. It is written 
in French. The first photograph contains eight 
portraits of foreign architects who attended the 
congress, from Austria, Hungary, Prussia, 
_America, Russia, and Portugal; the others re. 
| present buildings illustrative of different periods 
|of Portuguese architecture. After a few pre- 
liminary remarks, M. Silva puts the clue to his 
thoughts about the architecture of his country 
‘in our hands. He states his conviction, like 
others, that the arts—especially architecture— 
| are mirrors which reflect the moral and physical 
condition of the people who cultivate them ; and 
that they become, in their turn, a powerful ele- 
| ment in their civilization; and he then proceeds to 
‘show how Portuguese architecture exercised its 
influence in developing the civilization of the 
Portuguese, and to consider the mission of the 
architect tosociety. Four buildings are sufficient 
to illustrate his theme. ‘These, he considers, 
characterise the principal phases of Portuguese 
architecture as well as of the life of the Portu- 
| guese people. They are the monasteries of Al- 
_cobaga, Batalha, Belem, and the Royal Palace of 
j Mafra. 
| The monastery of Alcobaca was the work of 
| Alphonse I., the founder of the Portuguese 
monastery, in the middle of the twelfth century. 
Though it has been altered from time to time, 
it has maintained the proportions of its primi- 
tive construction, its simple portals, its high and 
thick walls, its three roofs sustained by massive 
columns, destitute of ornaments; and these, 
M. Silva believes, exemplify the simple faith of 
the Portuguese of those days, their gross but 
pure and simple manners, their efforts for the 
foundation of the monarchy, and the consolida- 
_tion of the national independence. The high walls, 
massive and sombre as the walls of a fortress, 
tell us that their founders were absorbed with 
religious and warlike ideas, and that the vitality 
of the nation was employed exclusively in the 
battle-field. 
The Convent of Batalha, “erected by Jean I., 
‘after his victory over the King of Castile, had 
placed him upon the throne of his nataral brother, 
Ferdinand, marks another epoch in the sove- 
_reignty of the people, called by the author the 
most remarkable and glorious in the history of 
the country. Of all Portuguese monuments this 
is that which he considers presents the most ad- 
mirable harmony in all its parts, the most taste, 
the best distribution of ornament, and the 
greatest excellence in execution. It also shows 
the beginning of a great impulse given to the 
‘national life, the glories acquired by the king 
and his son over the rival claimants of the throne 
| in the field of battle, as well as the discovery 0 
‘new lands and seas. Besides reflecting the 
development of a nation, architecture contri- 
butes to it in placing before the eyes of the — 
beauties the contemplation “3 which “y ber 
effect of gradually softening their manners ; 
this building in A eminent degree fulfilled both 
missions, 

The end of the fifteenth century saw another 
great change in the rate of Portuguese ae 
The discovery of the route to the Indies y 

Te cada 











* Dissertation Artistique sur |’ Architecture en Portage 
depuis le XIléme au X VIlléme Siécle, lue dans le 
grés International des Architectes & Paris dans la Silva, 
de 29 Juillet, 1867. Par Chevalier J. P. N. Da 
Architecte de 8,M, le Roi du Portugal. Lisbon, 1868, 
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So 
Vasco da Gama, gave & great impulse to the 
national life. Conquest, commerce, and naviga- 
tion put the Portuguese in communication with 
foreign people, and farnished them mach new 
information, which gave rise to new wants, and 
modified their habits. Riches gave birth to 
loxary. Austerity changed to softness, sim- 
plicity to gallantry. Adventure was the orde: 
of the day, and hymns of triumph a popular fea- 
ture. This phase of Portuguese history M. 
Silva considers elaborately represented in the 
monastery of Belem, erected by King Emmanuel 
the (reat, in memory of the discovery of the 
Indies and of Vasco da Gama. In this noble 
building he sees the greatness and heroic courage 
which presided at the foundation of the Porta- 
cuese dominion in the East, and that made 
Lisbon the commercial centre for all the pro- 
ducts of Asia, as well ag the splendour and glory 
of the national arms, and the poetry of the 





adventurous enterprises. The feeling that pre- 
sided at its construction is an indication of the | 
grand enthusiasm for the propagation of the’ 
faith, and the aggrandisement of the monarchy | 
that animated the Portuguese at that period. 
The fourth era in the mational history 
illustrated by a building is that when Jean VY. 
ceased to convene the three estates of the king- 
dom to his councils, and inaugurated a personal 
or absolate government. The sumptuous con. | 
vent and palace of Mafra was erected by this 
monarch. At this time the world was ringing 
with praises of the works of Bramanti, Perazzi, 
Sangallo, Michelangelo, Vignola, and Palladio ; | 
consequently, it is not to be wondered at that | 
the new palace was in the Renaissance style. | 
Whilst taking the works of these artists into 





organization of punishment for criminal offences 
was before the Legislature, the architect stepped 
in with the penitentiary, ia which building the 
criminal was precluded from evil communica- 
tions, and every facility offered him to commence 
& new life ; when the disasters of the old hospital 
systems were the burden of the day, the archi- 
tect, with his new distribution of light and air, 
and infinity of sanitary contrivances, was the 
cure for them; and, in the great question of 
public amusement, the architect is again all in 
all in the theatre and other salles de spectacle 
looking after the necessary ventilation and the 
public safety generally. And, without the 
architect, the grand fétes, of which the inter- 
national exhibitions are the most remarkable, 
would be impracticable. After dwelling in this 
manner apon the distinguished position of the 
architect devant la société, the inflaence he 
exercises in its illustration and upon its well- 
being, and the duty of Governments to second 
with all the means in their power the noble and 
very honourable mission which the progress of 
humanity has confided to him, M. Silva con- 
cludes with words of recognition of the grandeur 
of the great gathering together of all nations, 
which was the occasion of the congress, and of 
the affability of French hospitality and the| 


generosity of French encouragement. It will | 


be remembered that English architects were 
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divided by moulded oak ribs, with carved bosses 
at the intersections. All the stained glass 
is by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. From the pen- 
dents to the hammer-beams wrought-iron gase- 
liers, by Messrs. Hardman, will light the hall at 


= 

Phe carved parlour has been restored according 
to its original design, except that the chimney- 
piece, which was formerly of stone, is now of 
alabaster and marble. The somewhat grotesque 
modelling of the figures in the bas-reliefs above 
the wall-framing has likewise been modified. 
The room is 14 ft. 6 in. in height, and the wall- 
framing is 9 ft. high, with plaster-work above, 
consisting of bas-reliefs in panels and foliated 
scroll-work. 

The staircase communicates with the hall, and 
the landings are enlarged by being thrown open 
to it by triple openings on each landing. The 
openings on the one-pair floor (on which the 
drawing-rooms and pictare-gallery are situated) 
lead to the corridors above described, and are of 
stone, forming an arcade of semicircular arches 
elaborately carved. A view of the hall is ob- 
tained from the corridors at each end, through 
openings level with the hammer-beams of the 
roof. A hot-water warming apparatus has been 
placed under the hall, and air-flues lead from it 
to conduct warm air to all the principal rooms. 
The latter are panelled with oak framing, and 





conspicuous by their absence from the congress. 
English architecture had not a single repre- 
sentative. 








CREWE HALL, CHESHIRE. 
Crewe HALt, one of the most interesting relics 


the drawing-rooms have dados and floor-borders 
of inlaid woods of different colours. 


| The chimney-pieces are of marble and alabas- 


| ter, carved and inlaid. That for the picture- 
_ gallery is 15 ft. high and 10 ft. wide. It contains 
| over the opening two oval niches, in which are 
‘placed marble busts of two ancestors of Lord 


consideration, M. Silva declares that the archi- of English seventeenth century architecture, was Crewe, Bishop Crewe and Sir Randolph Crewe, 
tect of this palace did not blindly copy them ; destroyed by fire, as most of our readers are pro-| executed by Mr. Weekes, R.A. The drawing- 
though he seized the feeling of the fashion they | bably aware, in 1866. Since that time it has| room chimney-piece contains, in a panel, a bas- 
set, he gave a national tone to his building ; told been in course of restoration (with additions), | relief by Mr. Armstead, representing a scene in 
of the manners, hopes, and aspirations of the | under Mr. Edward M. Barry, A.R.A., and is now | the “Tempest.” The design of these and some 
sovereign and the people; and in raising it| nearly completed. Some years since, it was effec- | other chimney-pieces is very elaborate ; and the 
created a type of national architecture, not tively restored by Mr. Blore, who, having with-| modelling of them and of the work generally has 
handsome, bat regular, noble, and majestic,—a | drawn from active professional duties, was not been carried out by Mr. J. Mabey, of Princes- 
type which serves as the chronicle and portrait | willing to undertake the work a second time, | street, Westminster, who was engaged largely 


of the long reign of Jean V. In the colossal 


though invited by Lord Crewe to do so. The 


| in the modelling for the Houses of Parliament, 


proportions of the edifice, especially, and in the main body of the house was entirely gutted | under the late Mr. Thomas. Mr. Mabey also 
boldness of the superb cupola, he symbolised by the fire (except portions of the dining- | exeeuted the elaborately-enriched ceilings of the 


the elevation of the legislative ideas then being 


room), and has been almost wholly rebuilt 


| co 
| principal rooms. 


shown in the opening of canals, construction of according to its original design. The kitchen! The library is fitted up with walnut bookcases, 


roads and bridges, the introduction of new 


and offices were but slightly injared. The 


; over which are bas-reliefs in plaster of various 


industries, the re-organisation of the navy, the dining-room, the carved parlour, and the prin-j| scenes from English poets by Mr. Mabey, and 
foundation of an academy, and other works. cipal staircase, which were among the best/| the lower parts of the bookcases support statu- 
Again, in the severity of the facades of the specimens of Elizabethan architecture, have ettes in oak, about 18 in. high, of Elizabethan 
palace, and the strictness of their expression, been carefully restored according to their original | celebrities, by Mr. Philip. The chapel, which is 
might be traced the manner in which royal and design, and the other parts of the house have | consecrated, is on the ground-floor, with Lord 
monastic life were blended; thus the archi- been designed by the architect to correspond | Crewe’s pew in a gallery at the west end, ap- 
| with them in style. As the accommodation for | proached from the hall by the mezzanine corridor. 
tion of piety of the court of Jean V., and the guests was very limited, new bedrooms andj The roof is oak, having arched principals, with 
tristes habits and monotonous manners of the dressing-rooms have been added in a tower and | plaster panels between them, and is being 
people. Twenty thousand men worked at it. private wing towards the garden, additional | decorated by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. The other 
Its foundation, therefore, M. Silva believes, was | servants’ offices have been constructed on the/ parts of the building are being decorated by Mr. 
the inauguration of a new epoch of reform and | ground-floor, and advantage has been taken of! Crace. The sacrarium arch at the east end of 


tecture showed the severe etiquette and ostenta- 


splendour, for it encouraged the artsand created the necessary reconstruction of the roof to form; the chapel is of 


alabaster and marble, with 


artists, who, by their talents and application to, in it an attic story containing about twenty incised patterns; and the reredos under the 


work, contributed to the progress of civilization. 

After recounting that monuments constitute 
the best chronicles of the history of peoples, 
M. Silva sets before the architect what he con- 
cludes to be his double mission :—firstly, to make 
the edifices entrusted to him to erect appro- 
priate to the manners, customs, and tastes of 
the people among whom he dwells, when he thus 


becomes their historian ; secondly, to make an, 


effort to introduce into his country good taste, 
to establish harmony and system in the pro- 
portions of buildings, so that there may be trans- 
mitted insensibly into the national mind the 
harmony and order which give birth to generous 
thoughts and grand civilising enterprises ; and, 
above all, to search carefully to ameliorate social 
conditions. Very suggestive, dignified, and 
thoughtful are many of M. Silva’s remarks. 
Beauty, he continues, is an ideal very difficult 
to define, and which, in the vast realms of 
nature, takes very varied and capricious forms. 


his ecstasy and astonishment. When a city is 
transformed go rapidly as Paris has been, little 
by little, by the systematic action of her archi- 
tects, its inhabitants, accustomed to see on all 
sides the same principles of order, precepts of 
regularity, and laws of harmony, cannot fail to 
acquire good taste as a sort of possession trans- 
mitted from father to son. The most transcen- 
dental view of an architect’s mission is obtained 
when we observe how he is called to assist at 
most of our social problems. When the re- 


} - . 
Ask a rustic what are the attributes of beauty, which lights the hall. These corridors occupy 
and he will not know what toanswer; but place | the 


before him a beautiful object, and you will see | They 


_ rooms for servants or others. The rooms for the 


men are divided from the women’s rooms by a 
wall of separation. A new circular staircase 
leads from the ground-floor to the former, and 
the latter are approached by a distinct stair- 
case. 

New terraces have been built around the 
house, and the design for that given in our view 
has been taken from an oil painting in the pos- 
session of Lord Crewe, which shows Crewe Hall 
‘im the olden time, with terraces and a gateway, 
, which have since disappeared. The principal 
piers of the balustrade are finished with sup- 
_ porters carved by Messrs. Farmer. 

| The chief alteration of the interior consists of 


| the formation of the hall and principal staircase, 
_ with open galleries round it, to give access to the 
‘rooms on the mezzanine fioor. Corridors on the 
' one-pair floor for a similar purpose are built over 


‘the ceiling of the mezzanine corridors, leaving 
the centre of the court occupied by the skylight 


four sides over the mezzanine corridors. 
are arched with ornamental plaster ceilings 
of strapwork ; at the four corners the corridors 
finish with four domes, with pendentives lighted 
through the eyes of the domes with ornamental 
— internal view of the hall was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1868. It is entirely con- 
structed of oak, with a hammer-beam roof, and 
principals filled in with perforated and carved 
Elizabethan fretwork. The hall is lighted from 
the top by squares of stained glass. The glass 





shows the heraldic devices of the Crewe family, 


window is of similar materials, with medallion 
heads of prophets and saints, by Mr. Philip. The 
east window is filled with stained glass. The 
entrance to the chapel is at the west end, under 
Lord Crewe’s pew. The latter is carried ona 
screen of oak, with double arcades. The centre 
opening is closed by wrought-iron gates, by 
Messrs. Hardman. 

The works have been carried out by Messrs. 
W. Cubitt & Co., as general contractors, and are 
expected to be completed during the present 
year. Lord Crewe has been very anxious, while 
retaining the characteristic style of his interest- 
ing house, to render the present works illus- 
trative of the art of the present time; and 
Messrs. Weekes, Armsetead, Philip, Crace, 
Clayton, Hardman, and all who have been en- 
gaged, have readily eo-operated with the architect 
in carrying out his views. 

Mr. Barry tells us that as regards the parts of 
the building which have been restored according 
to their eriginal design, he has derived much 
assistance from the drawings of Crewe Hall 
eoatained in Mr. Richaréson’s valuable work on 
Old Boglish Mansions. 


REFERENCES. 


| L. Muniment-room. 
y oe | M. Strong Closet. 
C. Housekeeper’s Room, {| N. Glass. 
D. Bakery. , ©. Store-closet. 
E. Still-reom. P. Knives. 
F. Cleaning-room. i Q. Fish-larder. ; 
G. Fruit-room. R. Women’s Stairs. 
H. Meat-larder. S. Men’s Stairs. 
I. Larder. T. Private Pew. 
K. Pastry. 
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BUILDINGS NEXT THE THAMES. 


Sir,—Those who advocate the placing of our 

nblic buildings upon the embankments, have, 
perhaps, in their mind’s eye the Seine and the 
view formed by the magnificent buildings lining 
its banks. The tout ensemble is worthy of imita- 
tion, and, as Englishmen and lovers of the beauti- 
ful, we wish London to possess as grand, as 
ennobling a scene. But London and Paris, the 
Thames and the Seine, are very different affairs, 
and must be treated differently. 

The Thames, with its broad black bosom, seems 
to me inimical to architectural effect ; it dwarfs 
the largest buildings, and by the similarity of its 
colour to our soot-stained, woe-begone edifices, 
produces such a heavy sameness, as to destroy 
all poetry—all sublimity. The traffic of coal 
barges, the puffing of grimy steamers, the tack- 
ing of lighters, the stationary and helpless-look- 
ing dredgers, all combine, not only to stir up in 
heavy rolling volumes the mud and sediment of 
the bottom, but also the spectator’s bile; whilst 


have been kicked up about the three millions ; 
ruination and bankruptcy have been made to 
follow the expenditure of such an enormous 
sum!—for a palace. Three millions! three 
millions! three millions! Notes of admiration 
fail to convey the terrible reality. Repetition, 





trumpet-tongued, still seems but the piping of a 
whistle, to those of our wise men who look upon 
gold as god and art as dross, Why, it is art, 
and art alone, that makes gold of any value. 
Bat these “cute” political economists cannot 
conceive a proposition so absurd. Where money 
18 80 quickly, quietly, and surely got rid of— 
where capital (political) is not to be made by 
retrenchment—we think nothing of throwing a 
million of money into the lap of Mr. Reed, and 
beseeching him to favour us with one of his 
monsters as a quid pro quo; and thus monster 
after monster, million after million, come and 
go, and are likely to go on for ever; but when a 
million or two are required for art purposes, 
how very valuable money becomes ! Verily, | 
England is a great country, but it has much to | 























the occasional plash, plash, of the turbid waters 
upon landing steps, and the ceaseless sucking | 
motion of the waves as they lazily rise and fall, | 
are more suggestive of suicide than wsthetics. 
What effect does the river front of the Houses | 
of Parliament produce upon the voyageur as he | 
passes it on his way up or down the river? 
Not one of awe for the size of the building, nor | 
one of admiration for its beauty,—rather in- | 
difference ; but place that front in the position 
of another well-abused building, the National 


Gallery, and both awe and admiration would 


result. 
The vast bridges which span the stream, and 
the heavy overpowering viaducts, all help to 


learn yet as regards the fostering of the arts. | 
Boasting, as we do, of being the wealthiest | 
nation on the face of the globe, it is a pity we 
cannot boast of a higher civilization. What with 
the sneers of some of our leading men at learn- | 
ing, their open flouting or neglect of fine art, | 
the question naturally arises as to the good of | 
doing anything but eating and drinking. The 
masses are by such teaching led to believe that 


‘such must be the fact. Let us hope, however, | 


that the ventilation of this Law Court business, 

and its connexion with the expenditure of money | 
|for art purposes, will teach the nation that | 
lesson so necessary for its true greatness. 
M.U. | 





dwarf the finest buildings, and to militate against | SS 
| 


architectural effect. I am not arguing for the | 
neglect of the embankments by the architect. | 


I simply state that the embankment is not the 
fittest place in London to puta fine building, but 
one where it will have to contend against many 
killing effects. 

Admitting, therefore, that the embankments, 
although unfit for the display of our finest build- 
ings, whose size and importance should be 
enhanced rather than overpowered by contrast, I 
would plant thickly with trees more thickly than 
at present attempted, and devote the building 
sites to large shops, encouraging rather than 
deprecating diversity of architecture ; for this 
reason,—since grandeur is out of the question, I 
would invite the p'cturesque to assist me; by so 
doing the bridges would gain importance and 
grace—the green trees by day, and the bril- 
liantly-lighted shops by night, would divest the 
river of some of its moody blackness, and give 
me the satisfaction of improving existing costly 
works, instead of the disappointment consequent 
upon the failure of a vast scheme met at all 
points by adverse forces. 

The manner in which our neighbours would 
treat the subject would probably be as fol- 
lows :— 

. Here,” they would say, “we have a wide 
river, we consider it too wide for architectural 
effect: so, for that reason and others, we will 
lay our foundation, ruoning from London Bridge 
to Chelsea, and upon this will erect a grand row 
of houses facing north and south upon each side ; 
Wwe will have a broad roadway with doubie rows 
of trees; the river wall shall be massive and 
handsome, with corresponding steps and landing- 
Places; we will remove all the mud from the 
Channels separated by this long island; we will 
Concrete or otherwise pave the bottom ; and will 
then, without a blush on our cheek, invite both 
salmon and trout to disport themselves in our 
now silvery Thames. Do not think we have not 
dealt with the towns higher up with a strong 
hand : the strength of the current so augmented 
by this narrowing will prevent the accumulation 
of any deposit, and assist us in discovering weak- 
ness in such of the works crossing the river and 
lining its banks as shall have been already com- 
pleted. This latter consideration, be assured, is 
looked upon by us as very weighty.” 

Mr. Lowe is quite welcome to this last idea: 
the work, he will instantly see, will more than 
pay for itself. He should therefore give it his 

st consideration and support, when started ; 
otherwise, the best thing he can do is to leave 
the whole business alone : let the Courts be built 
upon the Strand site, where the architect will 
tell him they ought to be placed. 

In contemplating the manner in which the 
Whole subject has been treated by our legislators, 
One is apt to look upon our countrymen as only 
Pettifoggers in art. What a fuss and bother 





COMPETITIONS. 
King’s Norton Union. —The Guardians of 
King’s Norton Union, Worcestershire, have 
selected the designs of Mr. E. Holmes, architect, 
for the new workhouse to be erected at Selly 
Oak. The estimated cost is about 18,0001, 
The plans have already been approved by the 
Poor-law Board, and tenders are to be at once 
advertised for. This is the ninth successive com- 
petition this architect has of late been engaged 
upon, in each of which (as we are informed) he 
has been more or less signally successful. 





THE DRINKING FOUNTAIN IN 
BERKELEY SQUARE. 

Desicners of drinking-fountains may obtain 
a wrinkle by visiting the Lansdowne Fountain 
in Berkeley-square. The stream of water has 
a fall of about 3 fc. from the lip of the urn into 
the basin, and nearly the same into the cup 
when held at the usual height. Result:—A 
small shower-bath to the thirsty wayfarer, re- 
freshing or otherwise, according to individual 
opinion; also a wet and muddy condition of 


pavement generally prevalent around the foun- 


ain. 4... B.C. EB. 





STYLE IN ARCHITECTURE. 


Srr,—I observe in your last issue that the 
distinguished French editor, M. Cesar Daly, 
complains of the absence of “a really scientific 
definition of what constitutes a style” in archi. | 
tecture. However this may be, there does not 
appear any insuperable difficulty in the matter. 
A style of architecture is simply that charac- | 


fined to architecture and sculpture), mirroring, 
not modernism, but undue reverence for anti- 
quity. It is clearly obvious that one man never 
did and never can invent a new style of archi- 
tecture ; thia being consequent on the concur- 
rence of many men, still leaving room for the 
exclusive peculiarities of individuals, constitu- 
ting their separate manners or modes of express- 
ing @ concrete generality, or generic style. Of 
course, to develope the style, there must be a 
certain consentaneousness of sentiment, with 
harmony of conviction and aim, governing uni- 
versality of expression of what is in, or common 
to, every mind; such oneness as there was of 
old, and is absent now in this unsettled time. 
Bat if architects, like our foremost literati, 
really thought for themselves, they would evolve 
results proportionately untainted by low copy- 
istic retrogression, and more characteristic of 
the present age than of past periods of history. 
E. L. T. 








THE CHURCHYARD OF ST. MARGARET’S, 
WEST MINSTER. 


Sir,—Will you allow me to saggest through 
your columns a small public improvement ? 

The churchyard of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
extending from the church for the full length of 
the Abbey, is now in this condition :— 

It is bounded by an old and mean-looking 
palisade railing. It is traversed by footways 
that are paved with grave-stones, while its 
general surface is irregularly studded with grave- 
stones, the intervening spaces being covered with 
a coarse gravel. Owing to the constant traffic, 
the inscriptions on the gravestones are mostly 
obliterated. The whole inclosure presents a 
slovenly and unsatisfactory appearance. 

My suggestion is, to renew the palisade railing, 
say, with a similar railing to that near the statue 
of Canning ; to take up all the gravestones, and 
to range them regularly round the border of the 
churchyard, so as to form an inner margin, 
finishing this margin with a granite edging ; to 
lay out and pave the requisite footpaths, fiuish- 
ing them with a like granite edging ; and fo turf 
over all the residue. 

I think if some such scheme as this were 
carried out under the eye of Mr. E. M. Barry, 
who has so much improved the adjacent open 
spaces, a satisfactory improvement might be 
effected without much cost. 

Might I also suggest to the authorities in 
charge of the Abbey to have the grass that 
borders the building mowed occasionally, and 
not to permit rubbish to be deposited against the 
buttresses ? Z 





METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 


Ar the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works on Friday last, the Building Act Com- 
mittee submitted a Bill to amend the Building 
Act, and recommended that it be at once intro- 
duced into the House of Commons, and that Mr. 
Tite, M.P., be requested to take charge of the 
same, which was approved by the Board. A 
letter was received from the Home Secretary, 
stating that the Parliamentary counsel had been 
requested to make the additions suggested by 
the Board to the schedule of the Bill for the 
transfer of the duties connected with dangerous 


structures to the Board. 





CHARING-CROSS TEEATRE. 
One man in his time plays many parts, and so 


teristic and collective material expression in j, i, with some buildings. The Lowther dancing- 
| which all the artists concerned in its production, rooms, on the north side of King William-street, 
| working among a given people or in a given Sirand, were transformed some few years ago 
jage, coincide. To be true, it must indicate the into a Roman Catholic Chapel, the original seat 
people’s or age’s collective type of character. of the “ Oratorians.” When that body migrated 
| This is an indispensable requisite; and to be +. Brompton the chapel became a temple sacred, 
| good or great, it must indicate good or great! yo¢ to Wodin, but to Woodia, hight the Poly- 
‘things. But such good or great things are to be graphic Hall; and now, presto, pass! and we 
| considered in reference to the people or age; for } ave in its stead a smart little theatre, with 
|into what is abstractly, or absolutely, good or boxes, pit, and gallery, capable of holding some 
great, the subject does not require us to enter,— |} 900 persons, with stage,and underground green- 
at least until we have, in some small degree, jon, There are also eight private boxes. Mr. 


consolidated modern diverse theories into one fyers has acted as architect ; Mr. Foster, builder ; 
and the decorations have been executed by Mr. 


Bradwell, who is one of the proprietors. The 
ornamental work in relief, including the per- 

The above explanations will be found to apply ong — SA een aed 
i i k, Roman, | were designed and exec srs. White 4 
rigorously to the Egyptian, Greek, 1 Pe C gnc anntar 
wothi ; their carton pierre and pap 
Gothic, and other ancient styles; but now we) Uo., in Terni nn nn yaa mam 
f ither a true nor good, much less great | The figures in the sf Hig : 
— o architecture, reflecting our collective | on the ceiling, and in enya each one 
oo of character ; recent reproductions of effete| the private boxes, are tastefully painte y 
styles (a retrogression, not revival, almost con-} Mr. Ballard. 


consistent code. 
** So our virtues 


Lie in the interpretation of the time.” 
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16 A PRIME NUMBER. 


Sin,—In the preface which Mr. Fergusson has 
written to his “ Architecture of Hindostan,” I 
read with considerable surprise the following 
passage on the number 16 as a prime number :— 


“ Tts importance will scarcely be felt by those who have 
not been in India, and who consequently cannot know how 
all-important the division of everything into 16 parts is, or 
some multiple or submultiple of that number. Not only 
is the money of the country so divided, and all the weights 
and measures, but all property is divided into annas (six- 
teenths), and in conversation it is the usual expletive of 
quantity. For all the ordinary purposes of life, it is cer- 
tain that this mode of division is much superior to our 
heterogeneous system, and also to the French decimal divi- 
sion, for I fear it is too true that the greatest of all the 
mathematical misfortunes that ever happened to mankind 
was that of our forefathers counting their thumbs as 


languages, &c., the provincial pupil would be 
driven to a great extent to private sources; but 
there need be no difficulty on that score, for there 
is no lack of competent teachers. 

I think that the Committee on Architectural 
Education should add to obligations under which 
they have already placed the profession by their 
labours by drawing up a “Course of Study” for 
the use of beginners, to guide them in carrying 
on their stadies systematically, and append to it 
a list of suitable and necessary books. And 
these books should be in duplicate at least in the 
library of every provincial society for the use of 
students. 

It is to be hoped that all the societies, both in 
London and the provinces, will heartily unite 





fingers, and then going on to ten instead of stopping at | ; ‘. i good 

eight, as they should have done. It is too late to remedy | Tt ei oe eras Kroon ye aa 
this now, but the Hindoos have done what was possible will do far more raise 

to correct this fatal error, and in doing so have invented a | profession, and to exclude incapables, than any 
—_— which pervades their architecture, as it does every- | amount of grumbling correspondence in profes- 
. si aint, me sional papers. Roserr Lams. 

_ Now, sir, this statement, unaccompanied as ' 

it is by any illustrations or explanations, is to ” 














me rather startling. While I am prepared to Tw 
admit that our own Anglo-Saxon methods of CHUBCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
computing money and weights and measures are Ely.—For many years the western tower of 
not perfect, yet as a scientific student I have | the cathedral has been considered unsafe. Mr. | 
found the now nearly universal decimal system | Basevi, architect, who fell from the interior of 
80 appreciated, and withal so easy and success- | this tower in 1845, and was killed, was at that 
— het eee of human work to which time new cr te as to the se si te 
it has been applied, that I am led to ask how is | ing of the walls of the tower; and r that. 
it that—admitsing, . & do, that our present ee a — sugges nF er = 
of computation are imperfect—we have | carried out by the dean, Ur. reacocke. ntly, | 
80 far adopted the decimal system as to make it | some internal scaffolding to the south-west turret | 
—— optional, eps of the more perfect one | of - wy been a tes ee of the pre- | 
which is enuncia' above ? E. G. sent dean, Dr. Goodwin, who has consulted Mr. | 
G. G. Scott as to the firmness of the walls, and | 
|}a considerable number of oak beams and iron) 
ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION IN THE | bracing have been recommended to be fixed, to, 
PROVINCES. | sho the bulging of the walls, or, in fact, | 


, to prevent the falling of any part of th 
Siz,—I have read with some interest the| pénlien of the ower: aot : | 


report in your columns on architectural educa-| Doncaster.—The restoration of the parapets 
tion. With your permission, I would offer one | and pinnacles of the tower of the parish church, | 
or two suggestions in connexion with the at an estimated cost of 500I., is proposed. Mr. | 
— 9 | E. B. Denison, Q.C., has expressed his willing. | 
_ +he committee appear to have left out of con-| ness to contribute half the requisite amount, | 
sideration, almost altogether, provincial archi- | The present appearance of the tower of the 
tects and pupils, and I need not remind you that church is not creditable. 
a is really a very considerable number of | 

To pupils in provincial towns, all the extra- 











Peterborough.—The Great Northern Railway | 
| Church has been consecrated. It has been built | 
OWNS, @ extra- for the locomotive establishment of the Great | 
a advantages for acquiring instruction in Northern Railway Company, at New England, | 
subjects connected with their profession, a8 about a mile north of the Peterborough Station. 
announced in the report, are practically useless; Mr, Edward Denison, the late chairman of the 
and if the clause in that document, to the effect | company, offered 1,0001., and Mr. E. B. Denison, | 
that the “artistic education of the architect, Q.C., 500l.,0n condition that an adequate sam | 
= is So much required, it is hoped will even- | were subscribed for a plain charch, to hold 600° 
ually be obtained in the London University,” persons, according to a design given by the latter | 
means anything at all, it means positive exclu- gentleman. The shareholders subscribed about 
sion to the unfortunate provincial from any 1,4001., which, together with some local sub- | 
— = acquiring the artistic education scriptions and grants from societies, leaves a. 
x % ° . . } 

OF ‘whab- penalty» cunt Lette | deficiency of about 5001. still to be supplied. 


8 5 | Mr. Teale, of Doneaster, is the architect. The) 
free-hand drawing at South Kensington, ma- church is 104ft. long and 48 ft. wide, and has a| 


terials and construction at King’s College, or low central tower, but no transepts, a pyramidal | 
even & lecture at the British Museum on roof covered with the slates of the endatey, and 
Athenian Sculpture, with the actual examples a semicircular apse. 
Ms the | Parthenon frieze to illustrate the) Yarmouth.—The foundation-stone of the new | 
any acl angi be to a pupil at Newcastle, church of St. James has been laid. The new. 
“= chester, or Glasgow ? | church is intended to displace the iron mission- | 
~ suggested scheme must be extended and | room at the south end. The chancel will first | 
= ified, so as to be workable and useful, not | be constructed, capable of containing 200 per- | 
= y to that section of the profession who may | sons, and as funds are obtained the remainder of 
— the good fortune to reside in London, but the edifice will be built, which, when completed, | 
the majority in the provinces also. will afford accommodation for about 1,000, 
Tt Te a tt me that to this end the pro-| persons. oT | 
vincial societies or associations ought to be, Llandulas.—The church of St. Cymbrid, Llan- | 
utilized. There should be appointed in every dulas, erected at the expense of Mr. R. B.| 
large town, and in connexion with each of these Hesketh, Gwyrch Castle, has been consecrated. | 
Societies, a local board of examiners, properly The church, which will accommodate about 300 
qualified, to whom the examination papers pre- | persons, and cost between 5,0001. and 6,0001,, is | 
mae by the central board or committee in of Gothic architecture, from designs supplied by 
ndon should be entrusted, and the decisions | Mr, G. E. Street, of London; and the work has 
of these local examiners should be as authorita-| been carried out by Messrs. J. & J. Hughes 
tive in their effect as those of the local marine | of Llandudno, builders. The edifice contains 
yoo ano ei sshovintteSiondhint rode ga eee windows, and is furnished 
, vi societies with a small or, . 
porate ~anioan for instruction in ele- London. ee enc eee 
men esign (this is the case, I believe, in) Thornton.—Arrangements have been made at 
oo — the history of architecture, and in Thornton that the Sieetiinn of the new church, 
= 8 and constraction. : .., | Which has now been agitated for some time, may 
© Government schools of art, which exist in| be proceeded with forthwith. A site has been 
the majority of large towns, would afford efficient given by Messrs. John Foster & Son, in an 
instruction in free-hand drawing and perspec- | eligible position on the north side of the new 


tive. And the fact of a pupil having passed / road, and directly opposite the old church. The 


successfully an examination in these subjects in | plans bei 
Sek schoda mighe be tan into sconut when esis gears 7 (ne Mowe 


he presented himself for examination before the| Oldham i 
t .—The foundation-stone has been laid 
local architectural board. of a new church at Shaw, near Oldham. The 





For instruction in mathematics, mensuration, 


edifice will occupy a site near that of the old 


es 





church of Holy Trinity, which is in a dil 
condition, ace. f is said to possess not sa 
architectural feature. The new building a 
cost from 7,0001. to 8,000, and is intended to be 
in the Early Decorated style. 

Slingsby.—A new structure, replacing the 
ancient church of All Saints, has been opened for 
divine worship. This was one of the projects of 
the late Earl of Carlisle, but his death shortly 
after his retirement from the vice-royalty pre- 
vented its execution. The church, having 
become so dilapidated that its safety was im. 
perilled, Earl Carlisle’s brother, the Hon, 
Admiral Howard, resolved upon its complete 
restoration. The new church occupies the site 
of the old church, but is rather larger. The 
mixed architecture and the ancient monuments 
have been considered. The perpendicular 
window of the east end is filled with glass in 
memory of the late Earl of Carlisle, placed there 
by the Howard family. The Walker family have 
placed a two-light window in the south wall of 
the chancel, to the memory of the late rector, 
the Rev. W. Walker. The trustees of the Earl 
of Carlisle have filled the three-light western 
window with stained glass, in memory of theill- 
fated Charles Hardwick, Archdeacon of Ely, a 
native of Slingsby, who was killed by falling 
over a precipice near Luchon, in the Pyrenees, 
on the 15th of August, 1859. These windows 
were all the work of Messrs. Clayton & Bell, of 
London. The tower, which is 58 ft. high, is set 
at the west end of the church. The sculpture in 
the edifice throughout is the work of Mr, 
Roddis, of Birmingham. The wood-stainer was 
Mr. Harker, of York. The new church will 
seat between 300 and 400 persons. Its 
dimensions are as follow: — Chancel 31 ft. by 
18 ft., with south aisle 19 ft. by 8 ft., and north 
aisle 19 ft. by 11} ft., having eastward of it (oc- 
cupying N.E. angle) a vestry 11} ft. by 10 ft., 
beneath which the heating apparatus is ar- 
ranged, and from which the hot-air flues radiate. 
The nave is 39 ft. by 19 ft., the north aisle 
39 ft. by 10} ft., and the south aisle 39 ft. by 
7 ft. The architect was Mr. Johnson, of New- 
castle, and the cost has been about 5,0001., 
almost the whole of which has been defrayed by 


| the Hon. Admiral Howard. The general con- 


tractor was Mr. John Brown, of York; Mr. 
Bailey, of York, doing the mason’s work ; and 
Messrs. Hodgson, of York, the plumbers’ and 
glaziers’ work, 

Tarporley.—The parish church, after restora- 
tion and extension, has been reopened for 
Divine Service. The architect, Mr. J. 8. Crow- 
ther, of Manchester, has extended the west end 
of the nave and north aisle, which now form two 
gables, surmounted by floriated crosses, the front 
elevation being in a line with the old tower. The 
west window consiste of four lights, divided by 
mullions, the tracery, like that of the other 
windows in the western portion, being ge0- 
metrical. The entrance, by means of a porch 
at the southern side, necessitated the removal of 
the lower part of the north and east walls of the 
tower. These have been replaced with two 
arches, through which the public enter to the 
south aisle and nave. Between these there is a 
pillar, from which a sloping buttress springs, 
defining the length of the old nave. While 
getting out the stone from the base of the tower 
the workmen came upon the lid of what had 
apparently been a child’s stone coffin, on which 
a cross was rudely cut. The restored portion of 
the building embraces the nave and aisles up to 


| the choir, for which the old stone was red 


and worked up again. The eastern part, in- 
cluding the chancel and choir, was rebuilt some 
time ago. The only portions of the old church 
now remaining are the tower and the chapel in 
the north aisle. Of the interior it may be said 
that the roof is of pitch pine varnished, the 
seats being of the same material. The latter 
are all free. 

Fridaybridge.—St. Mark’s Church has been 
consecrated. The edifice is built in the Early 
Decorated style, the material used being Whit- 
tlesea bricks and Ancaster stone. The ground 
plan is a Latin cross, comprising chancel, 
sacristy, chantry chapel, nave, and south-west 
clock tower, to be provided with a spire. The 
site of the church, with the churchyard sur- 
rounding, is about half an acre in extent. 
Several painted windows have been introduced, 
and portions of others are the gifts of Captain 
Catling, Captain Aveling, Mr. 8. T. Aveling, 
Mr. E. M. Smith (his own work), the incumbent, 
and members of his family. Another window 
has also been promised by Mr. James Aveling- 
The church is calculated to hold 300 persons, 
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and its total cost will be 2,5001., including a 
sum of about 5001, which is required to build 
the north-west tower. The architect was Mr. 
J, H. Owen, and the contractor Mr. O, Bennett, 
of Lynn; the stained windows were executed 
by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, of London, 
and Mr. E. M. Smith, of Wisbech. 
Frampton-on-Severn.— Plans and specifications 
for the restoration and enlargement of the 
arish church have been executed by Mr. Henry 
Woodyer, of Guildford, architect. A new chan. 
cel is to be added, and the nave extended, 
Several large pillars will be done away with, 
and also the side galleries. A temporary vestry 
will be fitted up in the north aisle. The choir 
will occupy the chancel. The porch will be 


the view of giving the whole of the co 

tion an unobstructed view of the Pe si he 
aisles have been narrowed until they are merel 
broad and commodious passages, the pone 
tion being all seated within the nave up the 
centre of which runs a wide passage. On each 
side of the nave are five arches, springing from 
stone shafts with carved capitals, supporting the 
main side walls, and these walls, carried up to a 
considerable height, are strengthened by flying 
buttresses extending over the side aisles. Kach 
bay has in the aisles two single-light windows,and 
in the upper part of the nave a large two-light 
window, having @ circle above containing geo- 
metrical tracery. The ceiling, which rises 
upwards of 50 ft. above the level of the floor, 





| & Son, of Darlington ; and other archi 

: tects, com. 
peted, and the design by the first of ee mt 
has been chosen. The chapel is to be erected 
in the main street of the village, the style 
selected being Gothic. The building will con- 
sist of a nave, aisles, and chancel, with minister’s 
vestry on one side, and organ-chamber on the 
other, a screen dividing the chancel from the 
nave. Internally, the chapel will be 90 ft. long 
jby 41 ft. wide, with a height of 45 ft. in the 
j centre, and it will be fitted up with galleries 
| Entrance will be gained by three doors in the 
| South front, facing the road, the gallery stair- 
| Cases branching off right and left. Externally 
| the building will be of stone; and at one sido 
of the front a square tower and spiret of the 








lowered, and the vestry, which is over the porch, | is semicircular in form, divi : 
will be remo ed. Several portions will be re. | intermediate ribs, and . mane aay rows a shape will rise to the height of 110 ft., 
built, an d others restored, 80 a8 to correspond | south or chancel end of the chapel 7 ping ith convenient arrangement for a clock. The 
with the original work. Some of the windows | opening into an apse, which . ved with fereneereeresaneotecacanens 
will be new, and others restored. Tenders will | encaustic tiles and surrounded by $ ied 
goon be be for the sone decorated arches and tracery, with four lancet 
Frosterley Keser | Cage a. Nosmititey windows above. At the sides are chambers for SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS 
new church here, icated to Bt. Michael, has | the organ and choir, with private entrance. The | Kessi i ‘ 
been consecrated. The building is now nearly | pulpit is at th ye } bs: essingland.—Plans and specifications have 
completed, the spire only remaining to be le Pp he south side of the aisle, and is of been obtained for the erection of school-rooms 
a nee ae a ee aen stone with carved panels, containing in the The Bishop of Norwich has laid the foundati : 
Teceeaah cone pi a pa apaagngie 4 centre dises of polished marbles, and a cornice stone. The cost of the schools will be aaa 
eminence to the south of the village, and ia bailt | the builds ech cmements. The heating of 800i... The building. ia to be in the Gothie style, 
pHa wary rps stone, with stone dressings. of hot air, and the artificial. lightin nae ay i ibe ye B. Pearce, of Norwich, and 
e flooring of the chancel is laid with encaustic standards and b a on . brick with white dressings. Mr. 
silos end. thab. aiiaieaidide aed . r and rackets. Accommodation is Samuel Hall, of Norwich, has taken the contract 
csamuin btinn, ” Stheniaealiee iien cod ng ee prover We oe 500 jee 600 persons. As already Great Horton.—New Congregational Schools 
stone, similar to the exterior, and the edifice is Bradford oes rews, Son, & Pepper, of have been opened here. They were designed by 
lighted by day from about a dozen windo ord, are the architects, and the following Messrs. Paull & Robinson, of Manchester, archi 
pry Siping eng mm 00 ws,and the contractors for the respective trades:— tects, and have been erected at a cost 
sean then iene Siteaieet ia: * ar Masons, Messrs. Barraclough & Co. ; joiner, Wm. 6,0001., the site on which they stand being a 
is open, and. the. spire Will. be. ah. she, entrean Crabtree; plumber, John Scofield; plasterer, dered expensive on account of a public-house 
ras Gp yin orinaiany a ‘apa Benjamin Dixon ; slaters, Hill & Nelson ; painter, and other buildings which occupied it. The 
coat shia. onset Dee Th, a@porch,on the H. Briggs; gasfitters, Messrs. Doocy & Co., buildings consist of a large assembly-room 
pt eg Seo. kl sal ania a ana ape Manchester ; and carvers, Messrs. Maw & Ingle, above which is a suite of small class-rooms. 
270. The pulpit and readin nemenote , ni of Leeds. The ground-floor, underneath the assembly-room 
and were made by Messrs. yn wae Deagly » Cheadle Hulme.—The memorial-stone of the is occupied by infants’ class-rooms and the 
Seslingion : and tk Ecce ‘G Co., of new Congregational Church at Cheadle Hulme, various offices connected with the buildings. 
py rd ih apg ? D a is of Gatherley has been laid. The edifice consists of a nave The rooms are ventilated and warmed. 
enbens <<. hooie ar. “es Hurworth, of Dar- with an apsidal end, semi-hexagonal in plan. Leek.—The foundation-stone of new Sunday 
patent apparatus the, ey d by Hayden's The nave is in seven bays, with traceried win- schools, for the Methodist New Connexion in 
eet Se a * cost of the building is dows on the sides, the two bays next the centre Leek, and attached to the chapel erected a few 
2001. Post wit , comaiede the spire, about of the sides having three-light windows. The years ago, was recently laid here. Mr. Sugden 
tho eae aaa nig: oa he contractors for other windows are of two-lights each, and all of Leek, is the architect. ; 
Mr. A. Kellett of Ons alae gaat and have traceried heads under Gothic equilateral Gloucester. — The foundation-stone of St. 
of tucker - ; - t. Hutchinson, arches. The chief entrance is at the north-west Luke’s Schools has been laid. They will consist 
building raya Pag ° A ag" and the angle by a porch beneath a tower, about 11 ft. of three large rooms placed side by side, and 
Neleaandaain Poets r. Street. = square at its base. The tower is carried up occupying in the aggregate a space larger than 
PO pri iy ng ; ).—The restoration square, with buttressed angles for about 40 ft., the Corn Exchange. The rooms are divided into 
eee - of the old parish church of when it slightly diminishes, by stone weathering departments for boys, girls, and infants, with 
15001, The aes The cost will be about courses, on which the tower assumes an octa- separate entrances, and there will be cloak- 
oa The pay Siti now ready to receive the gonal form, with two-light windows on each rooms and lavatories. The master’s house will 
trae of the old beilaine 18 plain and simple. No face, the angles of the weatherings being sur- adjoin the schools. A playground will be formed 
cal thodaaee . —s remains save the chan- mounted by pinnacles about 12 ft. high from in the rear of the schools for each class. Tho 
the ota pr ig “ oe A new aisle takes base to apex. The tower is to be roofed with elevations are designed wholly in brick and 
anhetitated Fa aoe, an open seats will be timber, and covered with slates on green and stone: varieties of the latter will be used. The 
under the di pews. The work is being done blue bands. From the ground to the apex of contract has been taken by Mr. Moreland, of 
Waller, th posase ses of Messrs. Fulljames & the tower will be about 95 ft. At the north- this city, for 2,642/. The architect is Mr. 
» the itects. ‘east angle of the building is another porch, with Maberly, of Gloucester and London, and the 


Pensjord.—The small parish church at Pens- gabled roof. The roof of the chapel (open tim- works will be erected under his supervision. 
Middleham.—The foundation-stone of a school 


ban me been re-opened for Divine worship, after bered) is of one span, the principals of which 
on piotey rebuilding. The tower is the spring from stone corbels about 8 ft. from the about to be erected as a memorial of the late 
tng is now left of the first structure. floor, and assume the form of a pointed arch. rector of the parish, the Rev. Mr. Birch, has 
was falli years ago it was found that the church The windows of the apse end are a consider- been laid here. The school will be erected by 
Tt hes ae into a state of extreme dilapidation. able height from the floor, so as to admit ofan Mr. John Thorpe, stonemason, and Mr. John 
, however, been rebuilt, at a cost of about organ being placed beneath them. Preparations Clarkson, joiner, both of Middleham. The design 
is by Mr. John Topham, of this place. The 











1,0001. New open seats of stained deal have are being made for a gallery to be added at a 
plans and specifications have been prepared by 


ue ae place of pews. The architect was Mr. fature time, if required. Externally, in the 
- E. Giles, of Furnival’s Inn, and the contractors south-west elevation, comprising the chief en- 


Were Messrs, Hayes & Son, of Bedminster, ‘trance and tower, each bay is marked by a but- | 
tress between the windows. The elevation to 


D 7 patie taal , . the north-east comprises the tower at the angle, | 
ISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. | the secondary porch at the opposite angle, and | 


Bradford.—The church which has now for more| a broad gable divided into three bays of but-| 


. an a year been in course of erection in Chapel. | tresses. The centre bay is filled with a five-light 
ne, for the Unitarian body, has been formally | traceried window ; the two others with similar 


ss for religious service, The cost of the | windows, but of two lights only. The two other 
— has been 5,5001. The style of architec- | elevations are somewhat less ornate, though of a 
& s which the architects, Messrs. Andrews, Son, | similar character. The chapel will be covered | 
th epper, have adopted is the French Gothic of | with blue slates, and the straight line of roof, 
f “et —_ of the thirteenth century. The street | will be broken by dormers. The school building 
Pe » which extends nearly 100 ft. along Chapel- | communicates with the chapel by means of the 

* = of a gable upwards of| secondary porch, and comprises a room 40 ft. 








Mr. Sturdy, of Middleham, architect. 
Newmarket.—A national,school for All Saints’ 
parish is to be erected. The design has been 
prepared by Mr. J. F. Clark, of Newmarket, 
architect, and the plan includes a school-room, 
60 ft. by 20 ft., with two class-rooms, each 16 ft. 
by 14 ft., the latter to be converted into reading- 
rooms, &c., during the winter months, whilst 
the former will be available for lectures and 
other entertainments. There will also be @ 
master’s house, and the total cost is estimated 
at 1,1501. The contract for the work included 


in the specifications has been taken by Messrs. 


Whitmore & Simpkin, of Newmarket, builders, 
at 1,119/. 16s. In addition to the erection of a 
national school, it is also proposed to enlarge 





” : 

75 ft. high, flanked by two large entrance | by 25 ft., and about 17 ft. high to the centre of 

a The gable is the feature of the external | the wagon-headed ceiling. Adjoining are two 

wi Peng It is pierced with a moulded | class-rooms. The cost of the building will pro- 
indow, 40 ft. high and 24 ft. wide, with five|bably be about 3,0001.,, the site for which has 


lights, divided by clusters of shafts, sarmounted | been given by Mr. Storey. The architect is Mr. 
Henry Littler, Cheadle Hulme and Manchester. 


the parish church, so as to double the present 
accommodation, which is only sufficient for about 
one-fourth of the population. The cost of the 
work now contemplated is estimated at 2,5001. 
Bracebridge. —A school has been built here. 
The residence of the mistress is placed at the 


by a large circle filled in with tracery of smaller 
Mr. George Atkinson is the contractor, Mr. 


circles. Over the window are three miniature 
en recessed, one of which is filled by a globe, 
Thea the gable is finished off with a cross-finial. 
ier “Heirs includes the erection of a light spire, 
pe may be added when desired. Internally the 

pel is 83 ft. long by 55 ft. broad, and consists 


of @ nave, with side aislesand a chancel, With 


George Roy supplying the mason’s work. 
Thornton.—The Congregationalists of Thorn- 
ton, near Bradford, are about to erect a new 
chapel in the village, and have sought designs 
for the proposed building. Messrs. Andrews, 





Son, & Pepper, of Bradford; Messrs. Pritchett 


north extremity of the site. The school-room is 
placed immediately behind the residence, having 
play- on the south side. The school- 
room is 31 ft. by 16 ft. inside, and 11 ft. 6 in. 
high to the square of the walls, the roof being 
open to the top of the side pieces, thus giving 
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the height of 17 ft. from the floor to the flat 
ceiling. Adjoining the school-room is a class- 
room, 12 ft. by 10 ft. 6 in., fitted up with infants’ 
gallery. The building has been erected by Mr. 
Chambers, from designs by’ Mr. Watkin, of 
Lincoln, architect. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Loddon.—It is proposed to erect a building for 
public purposes in this place. Mr. Benest, of 
Norwich, architect, has provided the design, and 
guarantees that the total expense will not exceed 
1,350l. A limited company is to be formed to 
raise the necessary funds. Shares to the amount 
of 8607. have been already taken. 

Llanrhidian (Gower).—The foundation-stone 
of a new vicarage-house has been laid here. The 
architect is Mr. W. Richards, of Swansea. 

Leicester.—The Wellington Hotel, which is 
about to be erected upon the site of the pre- 


sent “ Wellington Castle,” by Mr. Wm. Burley,| The Presbyterian congregation of Richmond, | 


FROM AUSTRALIA. 


Melbourne (Victoria). —The trustees of the 
Melbourne Pablic Library have issued their 
prospectus of the proposed Fine Arts Exhibition, 
and preparations were to be made to open the 
Exhibition towards the end of March. The dis- 
play will comprise works of art, art treasures, 
and specimens of ornamental and decorative art. 
——At a meeting of the education committee of 
the Presbyterian Church of Victoria, held on the 
1st of February, it was unanimously resolved :— 
“That the committee recommend the General 
Assembly not to sanction the transference of 
any more Presbyterian schools to the Board of 
Education, till it is ascertained what course the 
Legislature will take in the education question.” 
A sub-committee was also appointed to make 
arrangements for conferring with other denomi- 
nations, with the view of conserving the re- 





ligious element in any system of education 
that may be introduced by the Legislature. —— 


as 
Jarrah wood, the valuable p 0 
resisting the attacks of the white ant, which te 
destroyed all sleepers of native woods that haya 
been laid down on the Indian lines of railws 
To purchase and ship the wood to Calcutta has 
often suggested itself to Victorian speculators ag 
a probably good operation. Late letters from 
India ‘mention that a large contract has been 
taken in Calcutta for the supply of this wood 
and that the contractor is on his way to Melbourne 
to make the necessary arrangements. A similar 
contract was made not long ago by Mr. Compton 
who is now understood to be in Perth fulfilling 
it, his great difficulty being the finding of ships, 
In connexion with the same subject, a singular 
circumstance has been mentioned. A large and 
formal-looking letter reached the Melbourne post. 
office by a recent mail, addressed to “ The largest 
and most important timber merchant in Mel. 
bourne,—in the discretion of the postman ;” and 
this was tendered to Mr. John Sharp, of Colling. 





street West. At first Mr. Sharp declined to 
receive it; but at length he opened the missive, 


from the design of Mr. R. J. Goodacre, archi- | Melbourne, who have since their formation in | when it proved to be an order from some one in 
tect, will have a frontage to Rutland-street of 1860 assembled for public worship in the wooden Calcutta to send sample tenders of the various 
about 115 ft., and to Granby-street of 44 ft., chapel in Lennox-street, opened on Sanday,| Australian woods. The order, it seems, is to be 
and will be built in the modern Italian style,| February 14th, their new stone charch, situated fulfilled, and it is possible that an important 
with white brick facing and stone dressings. on the hill at the top of Lennox-street, close to trade may arise out of this curiously opened 
The angle at the junction of the two streets | the Bridge-road. The building is of blue stone, | correspondence. 


will be made cireular, and in it will be placed | 
the principal entrance. The ground floor will 
consist of entrance-hall, staircase, bar, com-_ 
mercial and sample rooms, coffee-room, and 
waiting and private rooms. The first-floor will 
contain dining-room, 38 ft. long; billiard-room, 
and six private rooms. On the second aud 
third floors there will be twenty-two bed- 
rooms, bath-room, and store-rooms. The kitchen 
is to be a one-story building on the ground 
floor, adjoining the main corridor, and venti- 
lated with Watson’s patent syphon ventilator. 
A portion of the offices are to be constructed 
on the ground-floor, and the remainder in the 
basement. The whole area of the building is 
to be excavated and made available for storage. 
A lift will be introduced and communicate 
with the several floors for the transmission of , 
luggage and other heavy articles. It is pro- 
posed to provide stabling for fifty or sixty horses. | 

Basingstoke. —The foundation-stone of the 
Mechanics’ Institute has been laid here. The 
site of the new building is in New-street, and 
the ground has been purchased with a fund 
formed by the proceeds of a Loan Exhibition held | 
some time since. The plans of Messrs. Mes- 
senger & Seymour, architects, London, were 
chosen by the committee, there being sixteen 
other competitors. The plans adopted were 
slightly modified, to meet the wishes of the 
committee, and, when finished, the building 
will consist of a large reading-room, library, 
and other offices on the ground floor, with club- 
room, class-rooms over, and the librarian’s 
residence in the rear. The cost will be 8751., 
and the contract has been accepted by Mr. W. 
Pistell, the ex-mayor. 

Bournemouth.—The New Dispensary Buildings 
in Madeira Vale have been opened. They have’ 
been erected at a cost of more than 1,000/., and 
were opened free of debt. They are built of brick, | 
with stone dressings. There are seven rooms on 
the ground floor,—the accident ward, the consult- 
ing room, the waiting-room, the laboratory, the 
kitchen, the larder, and the scullery, 10 ft. | 


and is in the Gothie etyle. 
calculated to contain 600 seats. When the whole 
building is finished, accommodation will be fur- 


The part opened is | 





FROM SCOTLAND. 
Milnathort.—The new United Presbyterian 


nished for nearly 1,000 persons. The total length | 
is to be 93 ft. 6 in., and the width 51 ft. The Church has been opened for public worship, 
height of the church in the interior is 56 ft., and | The building has a large class-room and vestry 
the outside walls are just on a level with the top | attached, and has accommodation for 700 sitters, 
of the spire of the Congregational Church in It has a spire, 125 ft. in height, built of stone, 
Collins-street—a circumstance showing the great the whole being completed under Mr. William 
elevation of the land on which the church is | Ingram, architect, Glasgow, at an expense of 
built. The towerand spire, which it is proposed about 3,0001. The internal arrangements inclade 
to erect at a future time, will be 160 ft. high| a Gothic pulpit platform, the church being 
a ne ——s : n meee eon of the eo pre toy A lighted at — by star - — 
the whole length of the floor rises as a slight of thirty burners, suspended from the centre, 
inclined plane from the pulpit to the back of the 'with ornamental scroll brackets under the 
church. The pulpit, pews, and fittings are of | galleries. It is — by oe = wr pied — 
polished cedar, designed in keeping with the heaters. The windows are all filled with cathe- 
Gothic style of the church. The. veal which is | dral stained glass, having coloured borders, with 
arched, is of polished wood; and the windows, | centre stained rosettes. 

twelve in number, are filled with designed glass | Burns’s Cottage.—Some alterations, according 
of various light-tinted colours. There are two to the Scotsman, have recently been made in 
rooms also erected at the end of the church: ) Burns’s Cottage, Doonside, by the Corporation 
ove for the minister, and the other for the com- | of Shoemakers of Ayr, who are in the possession 
mittee. The amount expended on the portion | of the interesting “ biggin’.” The establishment 
now opened, reckoning the cost of the land, of the place iv an haa has ate ped a great = 
will be abont 2,6001. or 2,7001.——The! venience to the public; one of the two apart- 
foundation-stone of a new Roman Catholic’ ments has been fitted up for the exhibition and 
church, dedicated to St. Bridget, was laid on the sale of Mauchline eons nas us other eo of 
14th of February in the reserve at the corner interest. The kitchen is still preserved in its 
of Wicboleos atcoat and Reilly-street, Fitzroy. | original state. In the course of es sa-oe 
The church is to be in the Decorated style, and it was necessary to remove one of the old beams 
will consist of a single nave, 28 ft. wide by 60 ft. of the cottage, and from the little sound wood 
long, with an octagonal chancel. It is intended there remained in this the corporation have 
to afford accommodation for 450 persons, and | succeeded in getting a few ornamental articles 
will cost about 1,2001. Mr. J. Flannagan, ar-| made for distribution as mementos of the place. 





chitect, who was some months ago prosecuted The alterations have been chiefly carried out 


on an unfounded charge of perjury, which had under the superintendence of Convener Cowan. 


subsequently to be withdrawn by the officer of | 
the Crown as untenable, was on Ist of February 
presented with an illuminated address, signed by 
many of the most influential mercantile and pro- 
fessional gentlemen of Melbourne, condoling | 
with him in his sufferings while under the stigma | 
of an unjust accusation, and expressing the 
entire belief of those whose signatures were | 


équare. Upstairs the rooms are four in number. | appended to the document in the innocence and | 
Mr. Tuck acted gratuitously as the architect. | straightforwardness of Mr. Flannagan.——An 

Poulton.— A parsonage-house for the Rev. John omnibus company has been for some time in| 
Rule, whom the bishop instituted as vicar, is existence in Melbourne. They propose when in| 
just completed. Mr. Ewan Christian was the full working order to have about 50 omnibuses | 
architect, and the style is Early English. The and 600 horses employed. The primitive and 
stone of the district, with Bath stone quoins and inconvenient street cars will thus be shortly re- 
facings, was employed; and the tiles were also placed, it is hoped, by more commodious vehicles. 





of native stone. The joiners’ work throughout | 
is stained and varnished, and the paint-brosh is 
banished to the kitchen and servants’ rooms. 
The chimney-pieces are of Bath stone, with 
borders of Minton’s encaustic tiles, and frame 
and shelf being of pitch pine. The stabling is 
good, and the loose boxes are of stained deal. 
The estimated cost of the building was 2,0461., 
and the work has been execated by Mr. William 
Hinton, of Cirencester, builder. One of the 
churchwardens has started a subscription to- 
wards the erection of a new church and schools, 
with the gift of 2001. and all the stone required. 
As soon as a suitable site has been secured, it is 
hoped to set to work to build them. The new 
church is intended to be more centrally situated, 
the old church of St. Michael being declared to 
be at an inconvenient distance from the village, 
and past restoration. 


A piece of gold weighing 10 dwts. was 
lately picked up in the roadway opposite 
Murphy’s Hotel, Castlemaine. It was separated 
from a piece of quartz, which a cart-wheel had 
crushed in passing over. A few days afterwards 
a nugget was picked up in the roadway opposite 
the Criterion Hotel. It is well known that the 
Chewton-road, which is spread in some parts 
with quartz tailings, is sufficiently auriferous to 
induce the Chinese to sweep it at night, and it 
is said they are well repaid for the trouble. 
“ Streets paved with gold! Sach was the state- 
ment,” says the Castlemaine Daily News, “ that 
appeared in some of the English papers a few 
years ago in reference to Victoria; and far- 
fetched as the remark was, it may be 
seen that it was not al er untrue.”——— 
It has long been known that the Western 


Dumfries.—A meeting of the building com- 
mittee in connexion with the new infirmary 
buildings has been held for the purpose of further 
considering the plan of Mr. Starford, architect, 
which had been selected for recommendation to 
the governors on condition that it was shown 
that it could be constructed for the stipulated 
sum of 10,0001. Mr. Starford’s plan had originally 
exceeded that amount, and it was now prodaced 
in an amended form, an estimate based upon it 
amounting to 8,6501. 93. 8d. Should the pro- 
ceedings of the committee be confirmed, the 
building will be commenced forthwith. 

Jedburgh.—The proposed restoration of the 
Abbey Church of Jedburgh, which has been 
before the public for a considerable time, seems 
now to be in a fair way of being carried into 
court. At a meeting of the heritors of the 
parish, held on the 24thof February last, it was 
agreed, by a majority, to adopt the fifth recom- 
mendation of Mr. Bell, architect, Glasgow, for 
the restoration of the church, which plan restored 
the great west window and the St. Catherines 
wheel in the west gable, the south aisle, and the 
clearstory, and would cost 4,200/. At the same 
meeting a committee was appointed to see the 
plan carried out. Against these resolutions 
several of the heritors protested, amongst whom 
was the Marquis of Lothian. Interdicts have 


now been served on all the acting members 0 
committee, and the case is thas being brought 
before the law courts. 

Kilmarnock.—A stained-glass window, pre- 
pared by the Messrs. W. & J. J. Kier, of Glasgow, 











Australian eucalyptus, known as mahogany, or 


has been erected in the High Church here, a8 @ 
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emorial of the last earl of Kilmarnock. It is explains its purpose, and this pu is bei 

+ three-light window, with figures illustrating | fairly carried pew “ Cooling Svaap ae 

the three injunctions of the Sermon on the Drinks.” By W. Terrington. Well! artists and 

Mount, “ Ask, and it shall be given you, &c. At|antiquaries and builders want “ cooling cups ”’ 
f the centre compartment is embla-| as well as other people (so long as they are not 





the base 0 4 
escutcheon of the Boyd family, and at heating cups no harm will be done), and there 


zoned the 
right and left are the arms and names of some 


early benefactors of the church, 





Books Receibed. 


Transactions of the Architectural Institute of 
Scotland. Session 1867-68. Illustrations of 
Scottish Buildings. 

que part last issued by the Architectural Insti- 

tate of Scotland contains illustrations of the 

Font and Market Cross at Inverkeithing; the 

Monastic Church of Queensferry, and the Abbey 





18 nO reason therefore why we should not mention 
that the little book thus headed, published by 
Messrs. Routledge, contains a number of nsefal 
recipes. Mr. Tegg, amongst his reproductions, 
has issued a modernised edition of the “Sur. 
prising Adventures of Philip Quarl),”—always 
welcome to young folks, 








Miscellanen. 





Poisoning by White Lead.—An inquiry | 
has been held at the German Hospital, by Mr. | 
Richards, into the circumstances attending the | 





Charch of Drybargh, drawn and lithographed 
(with evident knowledge of his subject) by Mr. | 
E. F.C. Clarke. The remains of the church at | 
Dryburgh, twelfth and thirteenth century in | 
date, are amongst the most interesting ruins 


poisoning of a workman. Fortunately, only one | 
of eight men so poisoned had died. Mr., 
Manillas Kurts said that the deceased was a. 


|walking-stick maker. He was employed by, 


in Scotland. The domestic buildings at Dry- | witness to varnish walking-sticks. On the 29th | 
burgh are in a more complete state than the ult. deceased left his work,as he was too ill to con- | 
church, and of these it is intended to give | tinue it. Witness used white lead in his business 
illustrations in the mext issue of the Trans- | for fastening on the tops of fancy sticks and also 


to whiten them. Dr. Julius Wibell said that the | 


Monumental.—Mr. Layard, in answer to 
Mr. N. Grenville, in the Commons, said the 
statue of Sir Robert Peel, lately removed from 
Palace-yard, is now in a Government store. As 
regards the question of its re-erection, he was 
now in communication with the committee under 
whose auspices it was made. There are two 
other statues warehoused in the Government 
stores, namely, those of Brunel and Stephenson. 
He had put these statues very carefully away till 
some arrangement can be made as to a site. It 
is proposed that they should be placed on the 
Thames Embankment, which would be an appro: 
priate site for engineers. The original design 
was, that the statues of Peel and Palmerston 
should stand back to back on each side of the 
railing. The House has already decided against 
the statue being placed within the railing. A 
promise has been made that the Palmerston 
statue should stand on the outside; but, before 
this is carried out, it appeared to him advisable 
that Mr. Woolner should place on the site a 
model, both of the pedestal and the statue, so 
that members of Parliament may be enabled to 
judge whether the site is a proper one. The 
model is now up.——Mr. W. Theed, the sculptor, 
has jast finished a statue of Lord Derby. It 
ig &@ commission for St. George’s Hall, Liver- 
pool, where it will be formally inaugurated 
about the end of the present month or early in 
July. It is of heroic size, and represents the earl 


actions. 
The church of the Carmelite Monastery of deceased was admitted into the hospital on the °"'Y. 
in his full-dress robes as a peer of Parliament, 


Queensferry (“founded about 1330”) is at 29th of May, suffering from the effects of lead ‘ “bath 
present thus profitably appropriated,—the east Poisoning. He was in convalsions. Witness | and with the insignia of the Garter: the figure 
stands in a somewhat haughty and almost 


end is used as a burial-place, the tower as a had told Mr. Kurts that it was dangerous to use |“. ; ey 
pizeon-house, and the nave as a receptacle for white lead in his business, for it was @ poison. | defiant attitude, The material is a white marble, 
rubbish! — |The men were poisoned through not washing approaching closely te the appearance of ala. 
The writing to the various illustrations is, for their hands at meal-times. The poison was not sear, Tip bepinced in.e conlptered nicke 

99 persons out of a 100, unreadable,—a sheer inhaled; it came from the hands while eating. in the hall. 
Prison Labour.—At the last meeting of the 


absurdity. If a little son, writing home to tell The stomach was contracted, and a post-mortem | 
“dear papa” of the holidays, be forced to rule ¢*4mination proved that the deceased had died Howard Association (for the promotion of the 


lines to keep his words straight, he always takes | from the effects of lead poisoning. The other most effectual methods of penal treatment and 
care to rub the lines out before despatching his ™en have, under medical treatment, recovered. | crime-prevention), Sir John Bowring in the 


epistle, Why should the public be worse treated | A jaror said that white zinc would answer all chair, interesting statements in relation to the 
| the purposes for which white lead was used in! progress of the objects of the association were 


than the parent ? 
; the business, and that it would be harmless. | 
Architectural Iustrations and Description of The doctor said that if the men kept their hands | 


Kettering Church, Northamptonshire. By Mr. washed, and the place was well ventilated, the | 


R. W. Biruincs. Revised by the Author, | ¢ffects would not be so injurious. The coroner said | 
well to write to the officer of 


May, 1869, Atchley & Co., Great Russell. that it would be 

street, W.C, | health to see that proper precautions were taken, 
Tuls work is so well k as i and the jury returned a verdict “That the 
sary to do more jot Pete ae SS enone | deceased expired from the mortal effects of lead | 
edition, revised by the author, has been pub- | a 
lished. The manner in which these illustrations | Netherlands International Exhibition.— 
pe - shoald be a lesson tothe sketchers and A meeting of the London committee has been 
Scratchers of the present day. Kettering Church, held at the Mansion House, the Lord Mayor in 





48 we suppose all onr readers know, is a fine the chair. The sub-committee reported that the | 


example of the Perpendicular period (mainly). 





| portion of the building allotted to the United 
| Kingdom would be well filled by nearly 200 


made by the chairman and committee, and the 
secretary, Mr. Tallack. Amongst other resolu- 
tions the following was unanimously agreed to :— 
“This meeting believes that very satisfactory 
results would follow the adoption (first as an 
experiment, and then as a rule) of a system of 
Labour Sentences, for certain classes of offenders, 
involving their confinement or restraint until 
they have, by the result of their labour, made 
total or partial restitution for their offences, or 
have at least defrayed the cost of their detention, 
either wholly or in good degree, according to 
their ability.” 

Artists and Tintagel Church.—As every 


,one knows, Tintagel and the ruins of King 


Cyclopadic Science Simplified. By J. H. Perrer.! exhibitors, and would include the most important | Arthur’s Castle have been much frequented by 
painters and littcratewrs, and the artistic tastes 


London: Warne & Co. 


' British industries, all classes of these being more 


Txovcu still an elementary work, this handsome | or less fully represented, and especially those of of the vicar of the parish have led to much 
volume is of a more advanced order than are household necessaries, clothing, and food. Messrs. kindly intercourse between him and the visitors 
to the place. An effort on his part to restore 


the author’s previous works. It contains a large 
mass of facts, with numerous illustrations, 
and is excellently well adapted to excite popular 
interest, from the author’s great experience as a 
popular lecturer at the Royal Polytechnic Insti- 
tution and elsewhere, which has specially pre- 
pared him for the production of just such a 
work, The author has also made good use of the 
Prag papers of such men of science as Fara- 

ay, Wheatstone, Brewster, Tyndall, Crookes, 


and others, The work treate fully of light, heat? 


perpen. megnetism, pneumatics, acoustics, 
of th emistry. It gives explanative accounts 
whi - curious experiments and exhibitions 
Pol ch 80 mapy thousands have witnessed at the 
olytechnic, 





VARIORUM. 


I ., Sociery: a complete Manual of Man- 
little published by Routledge, is a valuable 
pe Ree sng Ridicule has been attached to 
tenaaie 8, but this is a mistake. A book on 
son ette may, of course, be ridiculous, but it is 
= ridiculous simply because it is a book on 
clineaae “Good Society,” however, goes beyond 
aa dis te; it contains much useful information, 
fow 8 good in tone and feeling. There are very 
or ype be their position what it may, who 
edit: not gain from its perusal. In the next 
“h rm the assertion on the title-page that it is 
ohana © Right Hon. the Countess of ......” 
a be left out. The book is quite good 
. gh to do without such nonsense as that.—— 
© current umber of Fraser’s Magazine has a 

& and fairly ed paper, headed “The 


ne Man and his Friends.”——The title of 
oung Gentleman’s Mayazine (Routledge) 





' Gilbert Saunders, P. Le Neve Foster, Hodgson 
| Pratt, Edmund Johnson, and P. L. Simmonds were 
‘nominated British jurors, having expressed their 
| willingness to serve if approved by his Majesty 
| the Kingof the Netherlands. The secretary was 
| instructed to proceed, as soon as the preliminary 

details of allotment have been completed, to 
' Amsterdam, to arrange the British section for 


t 
' president of the central committee at the Hague, 
stated that very complete arrangements had been 
| made by aspecial reception committee for board- 
‘ing and lodging 200 of our working classes 
during the exhibition, on the most economic scale ; 
| it would be necessary, however, to have the pre- 


cise dates previously agreed upon. 


Gibraltar Drainage and Water Supply. 
The sanitary state of Gibraltar is causing great 
anxiety. The new drainage system is nearly 
completed, but there is no provision of water to 
flush the sewers, and the emanations from the 


sinks and traps are very offensive. 
barracks are overcrowded, and this aggrava 


Could not sea-water be lifted into a reservoir fo 
the flushing of the sewers ? 


Technical Education.—Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison has kindly placed the theatre of the 
School of Mines, in Jermyn-street, at the dis- 
he Workmen’s Technical Education 
Committee, 150, Strand, to hold their first annual 
meeting on Thursday next, the 24th instant, at 
eight o’clock p.m. Lord Elcho, M.P., has con- 
sented to preside. Efforts to provide technical 
education for British workmen are well worthy 


the support of all classes. 














posal of t 





| Sept. 


he reception of the exhibits. Baron Mackay, | 


All the . : 
tes | During the past year 48 widows an 


| his ancient church has called forth contributions 


from several artists, who have specially charged 
themselves with the care of the north,—or, as it 


| will be henceforth named, the Painters’—Tran- 


Among the contributors are Mr. Poole, 
R.A., Mr. Samuel Palmer, and Mr. E, Dancan, of 
the Old Society ; Mr. Thomas Danby, Mr. C. P. 

Knight, Mr. Naish, Mr. F. Dillon, &e. The 
works contributed are now on sale at Messrs. 

 Colnaghi’s. 

| Artists’ Benevolent Fund. — This fund, 

| which was established in 1810, consists of two 
separate branches, the “ Artists’ Annuity Fund,” 
and the “ Artists’ Benevolent Fand.” The first 
| is supported by the contributions of its members 
| for their own relief in sickness or old age. The 

‘second has for its object the relief of the widows 

and orphans of the members of the artists’ an- 

'nuity fund, and is supported by the friends of 

the fine arts and artists, and the annual contri- 

| butions of the members of the annuity fund. 
d 4 orphans 


‘received annuities amounting in the whole to 


the evil. ‘The rainfall, too, is below the average. | 0-57 "inn, dinner in aid of the fand is fixed to 


| take place on Thursday, the 24th. Dr. William 
H. Russell will preside. Will not some of our 
readers assist to ensure a good gathering ? 


A New Town-hall for Liverpool.—A 
tempting offer has been made to the corporation 
for the purchase of the Town-ball ; and the land 
adjoining the Public Offices has been surveyed, 
with a view to ascertain whether or not a new 
Town-hall could be erected thereon suitable to 
the high position Liverpool holds in the com- 
mercial world. 
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Gloucester Cathedral.—The work of re- 
storation is being carried forward in this cathe- 
dral. Five months have elapsed since the re- 
storation of the choir was begun, and much 
of it has now been executed. The thick layers 
of whitewash have been removed from one- 
half of the vaulting, from part of the triforium, 
and from a large portion of the side walls. 


Some faint traces of decoration have been | 
found, but nothing of any value; and the! 
anticipation that colour and gilding existed 


in the vaulting has been disappointed, no trace | 
of decoration of any kind having been dis- | 
covered. The stone tracery of the two eastern- 
most windows on the north side has been taken 
out and renewed, and the reglazing has been 
begun ; the three remaining windows have to be 
restored. The exterior work in the south 
transept has been completed. The chapels 
dedicated to St. Andrew and St. Paul have been 
restored, the former at the expense of Mr. T. 
Marling and Mr. Gambier Parry, county magis- 
trates; the latter by the Earl of Ellenborough. 
Mr. Marling has also promised a window for the 
south transept, at a cost of not less than 6001. 
The south porch is at present ander restoration, 
the expense, estimated at 500!., being defrayed 
by Mr. W. P. Price, the senior member for the 
city. Some progress has been made in the 
restoration of the chapel of St. Philip, which is 
to form a memorial of the late Sir C. W. Cod- 
rington, M.P. The entire work of restoration 
will cost 40,0001. 


Ancient Civilisation and History.—The 
fifth lecture of the series was recently given, at. 
St. John’s House, Winchester, by Mr. Reginald 
Stuart Poole, of the British Museum. On this | 
occasion he traced the stages of Greek history | 
from the Nomad, when the country was subject | 
to the incursions of adventurers, the chief of 
whom were the Pelasgian, “olian, Achaian, and 
Ionian. The colonies of the latter were a 
found on the opposite shores of Asia Minor, and | 
they were the commercial people of that early | 
day. He pointed out that the cultivation of | 
art was not necessarily favourable to a high | 
morality; it depended upon the end for, 
which any art was cultivated, whether its in-| 
fluence should ennoble or otherwise. Masic, | 
the least debaseable of all arts, might be pros- | 
tituted to vile purposes, though the art itself 
could not be rendered essentially bad. Greek 
sculpture was the finest ever produced ; nothing 
has since been given to us, except perhaps by 
Raffaelle, which could be considered its equal. 
The deductions the lecturer drew from his sub- 
ject were—that philosophy is not religion ; that 
it will never supply that which man wants; it 
takes the spoil, but it does not gain the battle 
over human nature ; it affects to have discovered 
traths, whereas religion had done it before. And 
whether it be the Greek or any other nation, if 
it does not assign to woman as high a place as 
man, make her equal though diverse in her 
power, that nation will either fall or have to 
modify its own system. And no matter how 
high may be intellectual attainments in music, 
oratory, or architecture, they are all valuable 
rather as effects than as the causes of real good. 


Laying Chief Stone of Water Tower for 
Tewkesbury.—Within the last two years 
Tewkesbury has been sewered, and now the 
Cheltenham Water Company has begun the 
necessary works for providing the inhabitants 
with water from the Severn. The company 
have purchased land at the foot of the Mythe | 
Bridge, and the works have been designed by 
Mr. W. M‘Landsborough, C.E., formerly city 
surveyor at Gloucester. The water will be 
pumped into a subsiding tank, from which it 
will pass through three filtering-beds into a 
covered pure-water tank; and thence it will be 
pumped into the service reservoir. This reser- 
voir is to be erected on the top of the Mythe- 
hill. The tower will be 30 ft. high ; and, as the 
hill is 90 ft. above the level of the river, the 
water will flow to the top of the highest honse 
in Tewkesbury. The base of the water-tower 
will be of red and black bricks, with moulded 
brick dressings ; the tank, of cast-iron, will hold 
85,000 gallons; and engine-power is provided to 
raise, in 8 hours, a sufficient daily supply for the 
town, allowing 20 gallons per inhabitant. The 


} 


estimated cost of the works is about 8,000l. or 
9,0001., and it is expected that they will be com- 
pleted by Christmas. Messrs. J. M. Butt &Co., 
of the Kingsholm Foundry, are contractors for 
the ironwork. The foundation-stone of the 
water-tower was laid, with suitable ceremony, 


Proposed New Freemasons’ Hall, at 
Wimborne.—The Lodge of “S. Cuthberga” 
of Free and Accepted Masons have purchased 
the freehold of a large building here with the 
intention of converting it into a lodge-room. 
They have formed themselves into a company, 
and a committee has been appointed to carry 
out the arrangement and building. Mr. Walter 








Fletcher has been employed to prepare the 
design, &. Liberal contributions have been 
promised. 


The Post-office and the Telegraphs.— 
The United Kingdom Electric Telegraph Com- 
pany, Limited, state that the Post-office have 
completed their arrangements, under the Tele- 
graphs Act, with the whole of the telegraph 
companies for the purchase of their undertakings, 
and have nearly settled their arrangements with 
the railways. The amount of purchase-money 
required is now, therefore, so nearly ascertained 
that a reliable estimate may be arrived at of the 
probable financial result to the country. The 
money will be raised at from 3} to 3} per cent., 





—___ 
“A Bishop among Architects,"!_|; 
anecdotes of this kind (quoted in your lea 
always worth putting right. “The rand 
question is, I believe, one which attaches no to 
an architect, but to an actuary well known ; 

the city of London. The bishop had lo 
placed familiar confidence in Mr. A. jn Neg 
ag with his official property, but could = 
elp, On one occasion, ing in 
the remark that his fee of a wl pay 
a certain report was as much as many a ry 
working curate received for a year’s work, The 
witty reply was in effect as quoted,—* You, lord 
ship will kindly remember that I am not a curse 
but a bishop, in my profession”; ani {80 the 
affair was laughed off. I have heard this Version 
of the story told in the presence of the gentle. 
man I refer to, by way of a compliment to him. 
self, which seems to be good proof of oo: 
As for architects, it is well known that bishop 
and curate are paid by the self-same percentage, 
R. K, 


Congress of the Social Science Asso. 


and the revenue derived from the telegraphic , ciation.—An invitation from authorities to hold 


business shows a return of between 5 and 
per cent. upon the total sum required, an 


revenue. The basis of twenty years’ purchase 
of the net receipts of the companies, as fixed by 
Parliament under the Act, includes the plant as 
well as the goodwill of the business. The Act 
of 1844 prescribed 25 years’ purchase of the net 


profits and of the prospective profits of the rail- | 


ways; so that the present arrangement is far 
more favourable to the country than existing 
precedents would have to warrant. As 
an index to the sort of sums dealt with we may 
state that the directors of the British and 
Irish Magnetic Telegraph have just agreed to 
accept the sum of 1,243,526]. as a settlement 
in full. 


The Channel Tunnel.—The chairman of 
the Channel Tunnel Committee, Lord Richard 
Grosvenor, M.P., and Mr. Thomas Brassey, jun., 
M.P., accompanied by the engineers, Messrs. J. 
Hawkshaw, J. Brunlees, and W. Low, having had 
an audience with the Emperor Napoleon, have 
obtained the report made by a special commis- 
sion appointed by his Majesty to examine into 
the practicability of executing the proposed sub- 
marine tunnel between England and France. 
The report is of considerable length; all the 
members agree upon the practicability of the 
undertaking, as proposed by the English engi- 
neers, and the simplicity of ventilating during 
construction, by means of the duuble driftway. 
There are some differences of opinion as to 
whether the amount of probable traffic would be 
remunerative at first. They think it will take 
time to develop the traffic in opposition to esta- 
biished routes, but that other matters than 
traffic solely ought to be considered, “ such as 
the advantage of strengthening the bonds which 
unite us to an industrious, conservative, and wise 
people, whose alliance with France constitutes a 
valuable pledge for the peace of the world.” 
The French council of engineers of roads and 
bridges, and council of mining engineers, were 
unanimously of opinion that the driving of a 
submarine tunnel across the straits, in the 
manner proposed by the English engineers, pre- 
seuted no unsurmountable difficulties. Copies 
of the report and other documents have been 
sent to the President of the Board of Trade. 


A Gift to Westbury.—A newly-erected 
building, comprising lecture-room, reading-room, 
library, a residence for the porter and his wife, 


a ladies’ cloak-room, and other offices, has been | 


i fit of increasi . bo ——- Fle! 
sera nt Melberpiaaitcrae ‘by Mr. aL St. at Copt ill, for the parish of St. Mary, Dover. Mr, Kiew, 


Vincent Ames, of Cote House, Westbury. The 
block is built of magnesian limestone from 
Clifton, with freestone dressings, and a porch of 
same material. The hall is capable of accom- 
modating nearly 400 persons, and is lighted by 
means of large side windows and a window in 
the west end. It has an open timbered roof, 
stained and varnished, and the height from floor 
to ridge of roof is about 40 ft. The cost is over 
2,0001. for the building, and to this must be 
added the cost of the land. 


Rather Too Fast.—A three-story brick 
house, 18 ft. by 40 ft., and in the construction 
of which 42,350 bricks were used, was built in 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, last month, in nine- 
teen hours and a half, and persons were living 
in it within three days from the time it was 





by the wife of the Mayor of Tewkesbary. 


| commenced, 








g the next Congress of the Social Science Associa. 
ad tion in Bristol has been received, amongst 


therefore a large net gain to the national | others, and the executive committee have agreed 


to recommend the council to accept it. 





eT 


TENDERS. 

For the rebuilding of Montpellier Baths, Cheltenham 
Mr. Edward Holmes, architect, Quantities supplied by 
Mr, T. Mansell :— 

BEAM OM «2. .dsoccdsesvetsisarcesssnececensso es 10 0 
BOMBS ncseseasiiniciciie pdciavcicaties : 
Marchant 


eee ree rrr ir iy) 


DEAR. nstasiavs 

Trow & Sons . ° 

King & Godwin, exclusive of old 
materials ) 





2 

8 

0 

Channon ........ ege 0 
r 0 

4 

0 





ham 






DAGIID .cincievesas se ctteeesisicbeenansiehin £1,549 0 0 
Ingram & Batley .......... 1,492 16 0 

pbéche dh side decbdvieitbdewinigatboeee 1,310 0 0 
Adamson & Co........cs.ceccersenseces 1,300 0 0 
Mitton & Co. ........006 coco 1,285 0 0 
Fielding & Piatt ... . 1,258 0 0 
Muilory and Green 1,298 0 0 
Letheran & Randall. . 1,808 0 0 
Fraser & Sons .......... . 1,200 0 0 
BIN on cvantipdenpanebeniaanesesenmocen 1,000 0 0 
MNES AS OO, cnc ese cnniscsitsinintinnsonas 996 0 0 
I EE EEE ENE 990 10 0 
Taylor Brothers ........csceecssees 7 6 
Astbury & Sons...........0.60 0 0 
Savory & Son (accepted) . 00 
Cormell, jam.....rc..socicocreceserceae 00 








For ——- 19 houses on the Trafalgar-road Estate, 


Old Kent- Mr, William Smith, architect :— 
PEATE ,<ccanasasanacesnstenceesaetersaasit £1,089 0 0 
ROIS onserersastvenennmrenscisetesensees + 9591) 0 
Cooke & Green .......ccccccseceeseeres 885 0 0 
Hughoaden .......00..cs0ssecccrsorseesee gis 0 0 
Blackmore & Morley ....0...+.+++ 730 0 0 
Baker & Constable .......s0.csc0000 770 0 0 





For new Wesleyan chapel, schools, &c., Watford, 
Mr. Thomas Pearson, architect. Quantities 





cooooooecooo 








For various works to Paper Mills, Ilford, for Mr. W. 
i Messrs. Parr & Strong, a. or . 


seeeeeeeeeerone 











For the erection of two chapels, a lodge, outbuildings, 
-walls, fences, gates, &c., for the new cemetery 





architect. Quantities supplied ;— 
Trowsdale, Wileon’ & Ceacscowise £3,421 13 9 
ig Pere eee 3,193 2 94 
DARIUS foi sa deiner ec coscescensseoee . 00 
Adcock . 2,729 12 0 
Ayers & Son « 2,700 0 ° 
Richardson (accepted) 2,563 0 








ee 1) 

For new hot and cold baths at St. Winifred’s Wel, 
Holywell. Messrs. Robert Scrivener & Son, srchitect®, 
Quantities supplied :— 





No.1 No. 2. 9 
Pickard & Parry..,£1,150 14 6 ... £1,139 10 > 
Hoghes ..........0048 1,090 0 0 .., 1,060 0 
Edwards ............ 1,030 0 O .., 1,006 : 5 
Evans & Son......0 1,000 0 0 .» 1,065 9 | 
Chester .......--c000+8 900 00. 890 0 
Anderson & Co 
(accepted)........ . 72915 0 .. 926 5 
at 
ildi -walls rouad the new ground st 
For building boundeny-oate 2 Cisold echiet: 


the Stroud Cemetery. 
Workman .........:ccccesssssssensersenees 


340 0 0 


es WW 








nham, 
ed by 


Iten- 
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———— 
alterations and to Haselwood House, Winch- 
peenill Mr. end en uramen : 
Ward .. £547 0 0 
Patmen ... . 623 5 O 
Morter .. 613 0 0 








Residence at Lee.—Mr. Henshaw states that 


dditions to 
ie ncunt of his tender was £2,623, not £3,523, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


w.c—c. W. AS. & &n.—M. P. W.—H. J.—H. P.—R. 8.— 
7. 8 Old Subscriber,—W. W.—R. K —Retired Builder.—T. W.— 
5.3.-W.&.—B, W.—W. T.—H.~ B. 8.—W. 8.—A. B.—J. P.—E, L.T. 
-E M, BW. HR. T.—J. 8. C.—W. & Co.—An Actor.—T. P.— 
pr. J, A. 8. —-Mr. H.- F. 8. A—S8. & cn (the ordixary thickness of 
polished plate gisss ic } in and it variesslightly ; but if au architect 
scifies that windows are “ to be glezed wih j inch polished plate 
gluse,” be would be jastified in expect'ngto find it all 4 inch thick).— 
A BLN. (we will with pleasape sp: ak—when w: know).—P, & fons 
gball be inquired into)—W. P. (the builder appcars to have meant 
the surface of the fiat)—An old Clerk of Works (next week), 
vasons Marks in India (unavoidably postponed). 
We are compelled to decline poining out books and giving 


“a statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c,, must be accompanied 
by the mame and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


cemeee— 








IMPROVED MACHINERY, combined with 


LONDON RAILWAYS AND STATIONS. 


Just published, coloured, and folded in cover, with Guide, 3s, 6d.; or, with the Map uncoloured, 1s, 6d. 


STANFORD'S SPECIAL MAP OF THE RAILWAYS 
STATIONS IN LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS, 


ON THE SCALE OF ONE INCH TO A MILE. 


Coloured in Systems, distinguishing the Lines o i i 

; y pen and in progress, and with al] i 
nee — how to reach any part of the Metropolis. Size, 26 te - Oe se te rrr ay @ vibe 
ee Rae Ad ng ah aw oe pce from every London Terminus, and uae chewing the 
ee d o change carriages. Also, the ROUTES OF ALL THE METRO. 
LOST D SUBURBAN OMNIBUSES, with their distinctive colours and names, the STEAMBOAT 


» ke, 
« Noth aS "ee . 
male me - be better done, . . It is incomparably the best publication of the kind which we ever examined,” — 
Must command the patronage of the million travellers whose ease and comfort are therein provided for,”— 


Railway Times. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, 8.W. 





H. SIMMS & CO. BUILDERS’ | 


« BROKERS end FACTORS, 10, LAURENCE POUNTNEY- 
LANE, LONDON.—To PUILDERS and OTHERS. — NOTICE ta 
hereby given, thata PUBLIC SALE of MISCFLLANEOUS PLANS | 
and BU:LDING MATERIALS, will be he'd in their large SALE 
YARD, at Chelsea, early in JOLY.—A!! persons having Stock or 
Plant for Sale, and who with 'o send in the same, must apply to 
them. at No, 30, Cheyne-walk. Chelsea, opposite the Cadogan Pier $ 


or in the City as above.—N.B. Cash advanced i air (CEof an AR 
Jif required. (['HE PRACTICE of an ARCHITECT, with 


Ear'y and importent Ssle.—To M.chinery Brokers, Saw-miil good copnexions, TO be DISPOSED OF, who for some 


UANTITIES MADE EASY. 


A quick and accurate method of taking out quantities from 

Plans or buildings, with or without a specification. Sent free 
by post for 30 stampa — Address, A C. 16, Medway-terrace, Tyrwhitt- 
tead, Upper Lewisham-road, New-cross, 8. E. 














opriet. rs, Fngineers, and Others. years has been established in Bolton, Lancwshire. His retirement 





STEAM POWER, is employed by J. W. BEN- 
SON in the Manufactare of Church, Turret, 
Stable, and Tell-tale Clocks, Sun and Wiad 


Dials, Perpetual Calendars, and every descript'on | 


of Clock and Watch Work. Architects, Builders, 


Committees, &c. can be promptly supplied with 
estimates. A descriptive Pamphlet on Church | 
and other Clocks, post-free, 2d. J.W. BENSON, | 


by special appointment, Watch and Clock Maker 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Waler. 
Steam Factory for Clocks and Watches, 58 and 
60, Ludgate-hill; Showrooms, 25, Old Bond- 
street, London. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
TWICKENHAM, Middlevex.—Forty-nine Plots of valuable Freehold 
AYLOR i near the Railway Station. 


\ R. TAYLOR is favoured with instructions 
iY to8ELL by AUCTION, at the GREYHOUND HOLEL, Rich- 
mond, on MONDAY, JUNE 28 at ONE for TWO, Furty-niae very eli- 
gible Plots of FRERHOLD BUILDING LAND, having frontages of 16 
feet to St. Margaret’s Grove, Turk's-roa’, near Alles Park Villas, and 
Islewort!-rad, and within five minutes’ walk of the railway station, 
admirably adapted for the erection ot villa or superiorcottage resi- 
dences The situation is one the most pleasant, healthy, and 
convenient for m‘les round ; gravelly soil, water.— Par tivulars 
and conditions of Sale, with plans, may obtained of Messrs. 
NICKINSON, PRALL, & NICKINSON, Solicitors, 51, Chancery- 
lane; at the Inns in the neighbourhood ; the Place of Sale; and of 
the Auctioneer, -strest, Richinond 








PLUMSTEAD. Kent.— Eligible Freehold Building Lard. 


\ R. WHITTINGHAM is instructed to 

SELL by AUCTION, at the ALBERT AUCTION ROOMS, 
Hirenee-veed, Woolwich, on FRIDAY, JUNE 25th, 1869, at 81X for 
EVEN in the evening. in Lots, » LEASKHOLD COFTAGE, and 
cligib'e FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, tithe free and land-tax 
rawmee situate in Purrett and Saunders roads, and the high road 
a Woolwich to Erith, to Piumstead-common, near the chureb. 
Nine-tenths of the purchase-money may remain on mortgage or 
contract. at 5 per cent, to be paid im nine years by ba!f-ycarly instal- 
ments; but the whole or any part of the balance may be paid « ff at 
auy time without notice. Particulars, plans, and condicions of sale 
a obtained, ten days before the sale, of Messrs. RUSSELL & 
pm 6 — sm-street, EC. ; of tne A . 14, Moorgate- 
and af the Place af i to Mr, BR, GREEN, Richard-street, Woolwich ; 





Walworth Common Estate Improvements.— First portion. 


" ‘ 
MESSEs. C. STUART BARKER & SON 
z wn favoured with instructions from the Guardians of St. 
Morland ust, to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, West- 
TWELVE fe oOngemorth, on WEDNESDAY, JUNE  30tb, at 
-VE for ONE preciseiy, the whole of the valaable BUILDING 


P 
| M ESSRS8. IZARD & BETTS are instructed | ,;0's/y cwins to il heath Address. in the Gut instance, by letter 
| BS ’ by the Trustees, under Derd of Awignment, to SELL by London, E.C.—Principals on! need Ny ee ee 
| AUCTION, on the PREMISES, the Swan-street Saw-mills, Pages- : oa se 
| walk, Bermondsey, on MONDAY next, JUNE 2st, at TWELVE, the > PARENTS AND GU 
p tre of she valuable plant «nd machinery, and the w'ensile and N ld. TO «lial AND GUARDIANS. 
tings, of the engineer's, saw-sharpener's, and emith’s shops, 7 old-es is J 
okerh Gen adits femdom: bn a2 eat eee has a ameaee omg HE loo ry Mor re han 
aby on, office furnitwe, & a “ Cater’s” multitabalsr steam ’ 
Toller, 14 feet by 6 feet, circular saw bench by Parsacn:, veutien! om ra = pe cay 4 an. ‘the — ——— 


frames, ee! f-acting wood-p'aning and finishing machines, all fitted 
— onnge arring gears, 350 oe leather driving bands, 36 cir- 

cular, 19 plough, and 70 vertical saws, Ia quantities of tools. 

rev ral hundredweights of wrought and Prony ath seer jathea, anvils, OOKKEEPER WANTED. mss One who 
benches, vices, &°. cut and ureut timber and deals, «nd the mir cel- peak Fra make plain drawings, superistead work pomeg ayy ond 
laneous effrets of « large esteb'ishment. On view this day. by cata- ps ay apne be preferred. hg S cones pe nendenypeg 
1 gnes on'y to be had on the Premises ; of Memrs. HICKLIN & poe tees oid PF seger yo ry aid stating salary amd former ex- 

2 ies iider. 


WASHINGTON, Folicitors, 1, Trinity--quare, Borough ; and of the | 
Auetioveers, 173, Fenehurch-street, E.C, 
ENERAL FOREMAN.—WANTED, by 
BALHAM HILL and CLAPHAM PARK.—Preehold Building Land. FT a BUILDER and DECORATOR at the West End of London, 
} R H C MARTIN Ww ll SELL ¢ th | GENERAL FOREMAN, or Superintendent of the Building Branch 
y . . Je 1 7 at e| se 
| MART, Tokenh ; x | of the Basiness, A joiner by trade, and one who has been similarly 
va Dp 7 enhouse-yard, on MONDAY, the 28th day of | engaged before, preferred. Wagos 50s. per week.—Address, stating 
| JUNE, 1869. at TWELVE for ONE o'clock precisely, PLOTS of FREE- | age and particulars of furmer engagement, No. 626, Office of “ The 
| HOLD BUILDING LAND for shops, private bonuses, and business | Builder.” 
premises, Near the Ralham Railway Station, Clapham Common, | : 
and within five miles of the City and West-end, Nine-tenths of the | BUILDERS. DECORATORS dc. 


purchase-money may remain at 5 per cent. interest, payable by half- | TO L 
| (NILDERS, thoroughly experienced in House 
’ ie} 
BS 




















yearly instaiments.— Plans and particulars will be forwarded post 
—* to the, Ancitmens, Alienee Baten, Siem tunes, Work, Decorative Furniture, and Gilding in all its branches, 
pal. may be OBTAINED at the House of Uall, Marlborough Inn, Blenheim- 
steps, Oxford-street.— Address to the Secretary. 


IMPORTANT SALE, 
Ty 2 } ™ 
q2._J..7., NEWMAN will SELL by PLUMSTEAD DISTRICT BOARD of 
: a oo 4 Onna 5 WORKS. — ELECTION of SURVEYOR to the PARISH of 
NESDAY, JUNE 30th, at TH aEe for FOUR o clock, in lote, 263 | PLUMSTEAD.—The duties of the Surveyor will be to carry out the 
Plots of eligitle FRESHOLD BUILDING LAND, variously situate | provisions of the Acts of Parliament by which the Board is consti- 
at Brentwood, Harold Wood, Upton, Custom Hons:, Victoria Docks, | tuted, and the by-laws made thereunder, full particulars of which 
and Silvertown ; aleo 31 Lessehold Hoases at Silvertown, held for | may be obtained at the Board’s Offices, at Old Chariton, The salary 
95 years at ground-rents amounting to 95%. and let to weekly tenants | wij) be 15vl. per annum, with certain extras, The engagement will 
| at a gross annual rental of 4940 - Plans, particulars, and conditions | oniy be terminable by three months’ notice on either side. Applica- 
| may be had at the Mart; of J. W. MARSH, E.q. 18, Billiter-street 5 | tions, addressed to the (lerk of the Pinmstead Board of Works, 
and of the Auctioneer, 106, Feachurch street. | endorsed “ Surveyor,” must be delivered at the Office of the Board, at 
ens | Old Chariton, before FOUR o'clock on the evening of TUESDAY, 
CURTAIN ROAD, corner of Susannah-row.—By order of Mr. Wm. | JUNE 19h, 1869.—By order of the Board, 
Heatley, the contractor for the erection of twenty large houses JaS. MURRAY DALE, Clerk. 
| Offices, Chariton-street, June 17th, 1869. 


there. 

N ESSRS. BOOTH & CO. will SELL by . 

LVI auction, as above, on WEDNESDAY nett, at BLEVEN EQUIRED, the Services of a competent 

for TWELVE o'clock, the old TIMBER and FITTINGS cf Three TIMBER VALUER and SURVEYOR, to go abroad for a few 

Houses now pulling down, comprising shop-f onts, with shutters{and | weeks —Address, with references and nature of last engagement (one 

— oo ere eee oe oe bye | who has been in the foreign trade preferred), to W. A. 5S. Pelham 

and framer, partitions, doors, jstairs, js, quai ng, tiles, &c. | t. H “ 

View the morniog of oe eo. Pret flees of | Ciub, George-strest, Hamover-equare, 

BOOTH « CO. Auctioneers and Surveyors, kney- 5 ndon, 2 = 

and Leytonstone, Essex. { EQUIRED, by the Advertiser, a SITU A- 

| TION in an Architect's Office, or as CLERK of WORKS. Isa 

cena came case - | good draughteman, can take out nee 6 a up _ 
" A and has had practical experience in the office and building. ma 

| Jast published, in One Volame, 8vo. with about 240 Tilustrations | Sd has bel praotionl ecperietes 2 top ovis “ia7, Great Col more- 























engraved on Steel and Wood, price 18. cloth street, Birmingham. 


'T ATHES and TURNING, Simple, 
Mechanica!, snd Orn: n tal. 

By W. HENRY NORTHOOTT. SANITARY ENGINEERS, SUR- 

“ This is @ masterly and exhsustive exposition of the construction VEYORS, &.—The MARCH LOCAL BOARD of HEALTH, 

at their Meeting, to be held on MONDAY, the 5th day of JULY next, 


| of Lathes and their application to turning and otber mechanical 
| tions. In the wonderfal progress of mechanism that bas will te appoint a Per-on to the Office of RESIDENT SUR- 
PERINIENDENT of 








MATERIALS of upwards of 60 Houses, Sho} 

4 . ps, avd o ther 4 
pew about 1,000,000 of sound bricks, large qu ntities of pan- 
deumana roof and floor timbers, boards, stairs, shop fronts, sashes, 
rateriads ane. lend, zine, iron pipes and railing, paving and other 
Auaihanee Datalogues, tem days prior to the Sale, may be had of the 
road, oe 37, King William-street, City, EC. and 144, Walworth- 





Walworth-common Eetate Improvements.—First Portion.—To 
ESS Captralists, Bu iders, and 0 " 
MESSRS. C. STUART BARKER & SON 
Mary, Newin to LE 
AST’ * T by AUCTION, at the BLEPHANT and 
we TAVERN, Newington, on WEDNESDAY, JULY 14th, 
BUILDING siqct, TWO o'clock precisely, FOR: Y-TWO valuabie 
whieh ni SITES, situate in Westmoreland road, Walworth, on 
erected spoon nthe and twenty-three private houses are to be 
the Sarven nn og 4 with plans and elevations to be approved by 
90 years pnt the Guardians, Leases will be granted for te-ms of 
Walworth be position of this property, in close proximity to the 
the Metrog ina? Cue of the most t business fares in 
end, and = yy within easy walking distance of the City aud West- 
renders it a, ‘he most raliway and omnibus comm unieation, 
conditions. ssfeand most eligible building speculation.— Particulars, 
Vestry-hali, migh ams may be obtained of JOSEPH BURGESS, Bey. 
Wingtan wAlworh ; of Mewrs, H. & F, CHESTER, Solicitors, 86, 
BE: ond tan" at the and Castle Tavern, Newing- 
EC. and 144, Weleuthont an 37, King William-sireet, City, 
remeber dhitbeniteschoiiaini 





COR: 
Prem ae BURLINGTON GARDEN®.—Important Freehold 
Dearly 140 Wes *, frontage to Cork-street and Ciifford-street of 
Poracesion, o> and within four doors of New Bund-street, with 


|MESSRS. RUSHWORTH, ABBOTT, & 


CO. will SELL b 

acce| : y AUCTION, ia JULY next (unless an 
important Fae be previously made by private contract), the above 
Cork-street, KHOLD PROPERTY, possessing a frontage of 100 feet 

to the New Doan’ 98 feet to Chifford-street, and in clove proximt:y 
New Royal biversity of London, in Kui liogton Gardens, aud to the 
establishinent oad: ing the property eligible for auy 
mweuw, or a with literature or the fine arts, a club, 
ble oF co {hh bition rooms, and equally desirable for any fashiou- 
d-strect ana” ¢S'ablishment, being within a few of New 
which, with near R:gent-street,— May be viewed with cards, 
A be obtained of Messrs. RUSH WORTH, 
and 19, Change- 





BBO Particulars, may 
alley, 4 & Co. 22, Savile-row, Kegent-street, W. 


taken pisce Curing the last two or three genera‘ions, notbing has VEYUR, INSPACTOR of NUISANCES, aU . 

progressed more than the Larax.... How it isall done is lucidly HiGHWAYS, aud COLLECTOR of the RATES, for their District, 

| set forth by Mr. Northeott in a book that furnishes agreeab’e study the Town portion of which comprises an area of about 500 acres an 

| to theoretical students of nineteenth-centary mechanism, besides | 809 houses, and the Highways are sbout 14 miles in ex ent. Candt- 

being an excellent manual for the use of practical machinists."— dates will find tie duties of the office fuily set forth in the “ Pablic 
| Health Act, 1848.” the “Mioutes of Instruction” issued by the 


Examiner. : ’ 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. | General Board of Health in the year 1851, and in the General 
Highway Act,” but it is indispeusable that they should be familiar 

in connexion with works of town 


7 with the tice of engineering 
ERF ECTI ON in BOOKKEEPING.— | drainage, UT levelling, the making and management of roads, 
BUILDERS and Others desiring a really good system, can strests, and pavements, and competent to produce all the working 
MODELS for BUIL[ERS’ BOOKS, by DOUBLE | drawings, and prepare specifications and estimates necessary for any 
warded the prize offered in “Tie Builder,” additiopal works of drainage required for the dis:rict (the princtpal 
red by many large firms. Also ® works baving been already executed), and also be able to superintend 
— | works, test materials, and see to the fulfilment of the conditions of 
contracts by contractors for works. The Collection of the Rates 
| extends over the whole distri commas Sve of 19,000 ome 
. of jand. The person elected wil be req eater upon his en- 
] ANTED, at ONCE ! Every Architect, | gagewent forth «ith, and to give su'ticicnt security for the — 
Mason, Builder, Undertaker, Parish Clerk,and Sexton in execution of his office, and he will be required hs devote the —— 
the Kingdom to send 15 postege stamps to 8. H. GARDINER, 3, of his time to that object, Applicaats for the office ae “> 
Gloster-road, Lower Norwood, Loodon, 8.B. and have by return of forward their testimouials to me of oF before MON “in eae dene 
post “TWO SHEETS of MONUMENTAL DESIGNS "—one of | day of JUNE inst accompanie! by a letter in their own ° . ng. 
Tombs, Headstones, &c. for Cemeteries, and the other of Marbie | stating their age, the particalars of their exper.ence in bn ~ _ 
Tablets for Churches, with indexes for prices to The cost per | above-mentione:t character, and the names of oe A. —_ 
hundred sheets with index, with name, trade, and address printed | be nerd pe yoo wy ReaD gy see an se e as ~ 
reo Book e Tle. « e " 
ri os aaeeae pega ~ apetpnnpeeertiy eae | the day of election, bat the Board do not pledge themselves to ap- 
: = | point any of the canvidaces. The —— Ly ee te ask. 
| By order of the Board, THOS, T. A ° 
O ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, | Ynck fie ot Bly, June 8:h, 1369. 
BUILDERS, and OTHERS. —HOUSES, WAREHOUSES, and | __ a 
BUILDINGS of every description, in large or small blocks, BOUGHT 
te PULL DOWN, in town or country ; the Materials removed with 
all possible despatch. Terms cash.— W. BLOUNI, & to #, 
Southam pton-street, Camberweil 8.E. 


NEILL 


| 
i 





have a SET of 
ENTRY, to which was « 
No, 1,180, and which bas been adop 
Modified Arrangement by Single Katry, suitsble for smal) 

Address, E. A. 4, 8t. George’s-road, Regent’s Park, London, 











TO BUILDERS, &. 
ANTED, by a practical and steady Man, 
j large job, a RE- ENGAG as 
edeleas Bean ane ot Chong ofa oo, Web we yg Kony 
0 drawin arpente: viner. 
& SON 9| Reed Sp a Amey eee prams SERIATIM, Royal Engineer 


Aged 42. 
UANTITY SURVEYORS, etle’ _ a hamptons, 
11. COORRIDGE STREET, LEEDS. = | =" Biwi poms oe 
- BUILDERS, &c. 


Highest testimonials from several eminent architects, Terms on \ ANTED, a ENGAGEMENT, in a 


i A D Advertiser, who has just completed 
Depigr's im es aud do the usual routine 


OUNTRY TRAVELLER WANTED, to his articles. Can draw, take out rc na pc no ret ae 

CALL apon ARCHI?TE°OTS and BUILDERS, Must have some | of a butider’s office. Salary za so m a oe Pent atten, a 

kucwledge of mechanical drawing.—App'y, by letter in the fret | poocement. Sunt references.— Address, High 
instance, to BUNNETT & CO. 9, Queen-street, B.C. bridge, Somers: 
































en tee 








eee 
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WANTED, a SITUATION in a builder's 


office, by one who is well up in general office work, estima- 


ting, measuring, &c.— Address, LUCAS, 318, Kingsland-road, N. EK 





ANTED, in an Architect and Surveyor’s 
Office, a competent DRAUGHTSMAN well up in con- 
struction and ‘details, and able to take charge of an office, One 
having had some experience ia working 4 quan‘ities preferred, To 
Sere y 


a suitable assistant the situstion would be 
letter, stating references and salary reqaired, to No. 674, 
“The Builder.” 


» Office 





TO MOULDING MACHINISTS. 


W ANTED, a steady Man, to undertake 
the WORKING of MOULDINGS (piecework), to MAKE 
ERS, and provide all labour required. Must be joiner by 

oat go need apply who cannot give good reference as vo ability 


and sobr.ety.—Address, 663, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 





\ JANTED, an 


efficient. A person having a knowledge ee 8 preferced.—Apply, 
stating references, salary required, &:. t» Z. ¥. X. Post-offive, 
Gloucester. 


experienced Person, to 
TAKE CHARGE of and WORK a GENERAL JOINER. 
He must thoroughly uaderstand machinery, and be in every way 





] ANTED, 


to LAVERS. BARRAUD, & WESTLAK#’S, Endeli-street, W.C. 


immediately, a thoroughly 


competent MONUMENTAL BRASS ENGRAVER.—App y 





TO ARCHITECTS. : 
WANTED, by the Advertiser, an EN- 
Is a neat and expeditious 
drawings from rocogh sketches, get out | | 


GAGEMENT in or pear London. 
draught:map, can prepar: 
detai!s, and is accustomed to general office work. Good references.— 
Address, A. 2 Parker’ 's Hote’, Currey: street, ss ape 


UILDERS. AND CARPENTERS. 
Wan TED ‘to APPRENTICEa respectable | 


Youth as above. 
LORD, Cirencester. 


W and Seinen), a SITUATION as WORKING FOREMAN. 
Well up to setting out. gt get up drawings, &. Good reference. 
Wages moderate.— Address, N. W. O. Port office, Maidstone, Keut. 








TO RUILDERS 


WANTED, 


or country. Carpenter by trade. Thoroughly competent. 





in des'gn, detail and perspective, and who is also a good land sur- 
veyor.—Address, L. M. N. 2, Portland Villas, Richm md-road, 
Walbam-green, S.W. 





TO BUILDERS’ FOREMEN, &c. 


\V ANTED, by a persevering Young Man, 


a SITUATION as an IMPROVER to the CARPENTERING 


and JOINERY, or Stairesse Work. Has had 


Broad-street, Reading, Berks. 





\ ANTED, by an experienced CLERK of. 


WORKS, a RE-ENGAGEMENT asabove, or as MANAGING 
FOREMAN. Weil up in the various branches. Can prepa‘e tans, 
working and detail tay measure up work, «ni take out ¢ quanti. 


ties.— Address, M. N. 8, Ebeuezer-place, North-end, Fulham. 
~~ + 
\W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION as DESIGNER, or Juvivr Designer.—Address, E. P. 
13, The Terrace, Kensington. 


\ 


in the building trade. Good reference. Age 35.—Address, X. Y. Z. 
Post-office, Devonshire- street, Mary! eoone, W. 


\ 


office, 





O MANUFACTURERS AND DECOKATORS. 








+p ql? MASTER PLUMBERS OR BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a steady Man, aged 27, a 


SITUATION as PLUMBER, P, INTER, andGLAZIER A 





‘neral hand, three years in "last shop.—Adires., M. B. Post- 


feybridge Station, Surrey. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser (Carpenter 


five years’ good experi- | 
ence. Wages according to ability, &c.—Address, Y. Z, Post-office, 


) ANTED, by an experienced Man, a RE- 


mile onet Me f as CLERK of WORKS, or Gen cunt ——— ! 





JANTED, 


\ 


tion in a builver’s, or any other firm, 
usefn).—Addres-, 8. 26, James-street, North Brixton, 8.W. 


\ 





O BUILDERS, 


TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


Builder.” 


\ 


— 





TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHER. 


—— WATCHM AN, Store, or Gate Keeper. Goot references 


a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
ARCHI RCT’ ASSISTANT. No objection to take a situa- 
where be can make } imeelf 


thoroughly | practical out-door FOREMAN, just finishing a 
Government j: ob. First-class references,— Address, 635, Office of “ The 


JANIED, a SITUATION as NIGHT or 


. R. Knowles’s Library, 1, Celbridge-place, Westbourne- 





T Ni 
W AN TED, by a well-educated Youth, 
neen's, or Contractor's Office. asa good koow! edge of architectural 
drawing. Speaks French and German.—Address, A. H. 2, Pertland- 
place, Soutlisea, 


aged 17, a siTTA TION in an Architect’s, Surveyoi's, Engi- 





To ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYoORS. 


W 


rience.— Address, 2, Cair.ey Vi las, Crowhurst-ro.d, Brixto:, 8.W. 


F. is open to an ENGAGEMENT as 


e JUNIOR or GENERAL ASSISTANT. Eight years’ expe- 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDER 


JANTED, by a first-class PLUMBER, 


a SITUATION, or Job. 


\ 


Address, J. W. 21, Eifin-road, Wyudham-road, C. 


No objection to fill up time oui 
jug or oo Sg Town or country. Good references if required.— 
atm berwell. 





NTED. be PLUMBERS, AND OTHERS. 


]ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 


SITUATION as THREE-BRANCH HAND. 


\ 





To "TED. BUILDERS, , AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a 


road, Barnsbury, Islington. 


Good refer- 
ences,—Address, PLUMBER, 5, seninyen, 3 North-street, Peckham. 


roung Man, a 
PERMANENCY as PLUMBER, Painter, Glazier, Writer, 
Grainer, and Pape:hanger.—Acdress, H. 8. 74, York-piace, Offord- 





references.— Address, Y. Z. 207, Clarendon-road, Notting hill, W. 


]) ANTED, a SITUATION as FOREMAN 


of PLASTERERS, or to take Piecework, if required. Goo! 





'O MASTER DECORATORS, BUILD 


\ 


PAPERHANGER, GRAINER, &&. Used to 


en ean be relied on 
according ould not ot ject to fill up time by giazi 
3.8. 1, Portland-plecr, Balbam-bil- awe? o“"& &€ 


TANTED, a SITUATION, as : PAINTER, 
Articles and references shown, if requird Good to god work 
A consta.t shop —— and wages 
-— Address, 


W ANTED, an experienced monument 
Bs RK 1 man), an | aeetgy —— Sh 
ina palin fo Gea ity Aad ms Office.—Aadress, SEPT, 50 
Thistle-grove, Brompton, 8 W. 


WANTED, ‘by the “Advertiser, & a SITUA- 


TION, in an Architect’s or Surveyor's Office. Three years 
se Macmichael, 207, 





and « half experience.—Address, X, care of Mr. Mac 


King’s-road, Chelsea, 8. W, 


WANTED, hes a = Young Man, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT as CLERK or TIMEKERPER. Can -- 


Good referencer.— Address, M.3, Derby-street, Parliament -street, 8. W. 


WANTED, by a Youth, a RE-ENGAGE- 








—— 





TO BUILDERS, ROAD-MAKERS, AND OCoNT 


AN BTED, , by a first-class ractcal Mi 





vior, Street Mason, 
, Duten Cia Cunkers, or Tiles), to Take work prgptid 
chest on! Good testimonials and references,—. 
CBUTCHLEY, 7, James-place, Soren Jaa 
ee 


AND DECO 
WANTED, © constant SITUATION, 4 
Aon da 








MENT. Can trace and copy ane, &c. square d 
abstract time and materials, and put into bill, measure up timber, 
&:. Writes a good band. Is thoroughly used to the routine of a 
builder. Highest references. Country not objected to.—Address, 
637, Office of “ The Builder.” 


BUILDERS. SURVEYORS, & 


\ TANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by an 
enpesteneeh BUILDERS’ CLERK, who is pone ee com- 
petent in book-keeping, measuring, quantities, and the usasi duties, 
is a fair draughtsman and estimator, has some knowledge of 
brick and cement trades, and has had sole managem-nt of a 
decorator’s business, Has won a prize for a system of builders’ book- 
keeping. Country not objected to. Excellent references and testi- 
monials from good firms with whom he has been many years. A 
Married, active, sober.— Address, E. A. A. 4, 8t. George’s-road, 








A premium will be given.—Apply, JOHN 


a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as_ 


GENERAL FOREMAN, orto Take Charge ofa Job. Town 
God 
reference.—Address, F, R. 15, Denbigh-terrace No: tb, Battersea, 3.W. 


\ 7ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 


first class ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN, weil up | 


'\ ]ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN-| 


| WORKS. Carpenter and joiner by trade. Age 31. 


‘yj ANTED, PLUMBING, PAINTING, 


| quainted in arranging 


i | Wor stton, 126, Westminster-road, 


33 
Primrose-hill, London. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


Y JANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


CLERK of WORKS, or General Foreman. by a thor: nahi 
First class references,.—Address, 671, Office of *‘ The 





| penctient Man. 
Builder.” 





0 PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 





“WANTED, by a first-class PLUMBER, a 


JOB. Wages 64d, per hour. 
and plain Zine-work. A good reference. ~ Address, 676, Office of 


** The Builder.” 





hig by a Young Man, a consta 


SITUATION as PLUMBER, or ona Job. Can do vinta 
and g'azing. Good reference-, if required.—Address, @. L. 9. 
treet, Manchester-:juare, 


ANTED, 
\ SHOP FOREMAN of JOINER®?, or the Charze of a Job | 
Has a practical knowledge of ali trades in the bailding line. Good. 
references. Age 43 —Adiress, G. V. Juncr’s News Agency, 131, 
N rth-street, Brighton. 


\ ANTED, by a thoroughly competent | 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN, an EN ‘AGEMENT. 

Is well up in comtruction, and can design. First-class testimonials. 

Address, W. BROWNE, 22, Median-roat, Lower Clapton, N.E. 


j 











BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 

W ANTED, a SITUATION, by an experi- | 
enced PLUMBER. Could fill up tens at printing, glazing, 

&¢.—Address, PLUMBER, 29, Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. j 

TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. } 


WANTED, by aGENERAL FOREMAN, | 


Charge of a JOR, Carpenter by trade. Age 43. Good 
references.—Address, H. F. 44, Lesly-street, Roman-road, Islington. 








GAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN or CLERK of | 
Good references. — 
Address, 633, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO MASTER PAINTERS AND DECORATORS. 
W ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 
CONSTANT SITUATION, as PAINTER, WAITER, aad 
GRAINER. Is willing to fill up time glazing and paperhanging. 
Town or country. — Address, G. E, No. 5a, James- street, Mari- 
borough-road, Chelsea, 8.W. 


\ J ANTED, in the country, JOINERS 

WORK ; Stairs, Shop-fronts, Sashes, Frames, Doors, or 
Houses taken to fit up complete, at a price (labour only), or Green- 
houses, Conservat+ries, &c. Reference if required.—Address, No. 717, 
Office of “ The Builder.” 


om = TO SURVRYORS AND BUILDERS. 
WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 
Young Man, well acquainted with office duties, drawing, 
taking off quantities, measuring up and estima ing works, &c. Ten 
years’ references in Town.—Addres, A. B. 6, Foley--treet, 


TO BUILDER3 AND CONTRAC 
\ TANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL FOREMAN on Works. Carpenter and "taheey 
by boa Good references as to ability.— Address, 635, Office of ‘‘ The 
Builder.” 

















‘0 BUILDERS, 


PAPERHANGING, &c. to any bet Sig with or without 
materials. First-class references—Address, F. F. 2, Durham-place, | 


| Seven Sisters-road, Holloway, N. 
TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTO 


\7ANTED, by a thoroughly-experienced, 
energetic on, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS, 
GENERAL FOREMAN, or comet age CLERK, Is well ac- 
tes wi ts and surveyors. 
First-class ref-rences.—Address, E, T. care of Messrs. Back & 











\ ANTED, by a thorough Plumber, ex- 
enced in pew and old work, a JOBor SITUATION in 

time at other branches for a perma- 
dress, “Plumber,” 4, Harford-piace, 


or near Town ; or will A u 
nency. Age 33 years. — 
Drury-lane, W.C. 


Will fill up time in Gasfitting | 


4 George’s-road, ‘s-road, Bouth 


berth 
| Cottenham-road, Upper H: slloway. 


TO BUILDERS, &c. 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


good colourist. 





PAINTER, GLAZIER, and PAPERHANGER. 
an abstainer. Has been over four i 
Z. Star Coffee-house, Oxford Market, Oxford-s"cost, We 
UILDERS AND CO 
\ a bee gr he —— wactical Man, 
Clerk of Works, } prt of a Job, Paths, 
pie ag 
— rot un y. TiMe 7 Arlington-street, New North. 
ARCHITECTS. 
a thoroughly racti 
CLEBK of WO an ENGAGEMENT. Trades 
superintend the erection of any extensive works.—Address, W. 4, K. 


Gilding. Has been used to take charge of good jobs, 
ANTED, by a a thoroughly practi ay 
To - 
ANTED, b 
of“ The Builder.” 





TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 


$$$ 

ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 

GENERAL FOREMAN, by one who has a thorough prac. 

tical knowledge of tye trade in all its branches. Is a fates 

draughteman estimstor, and thoroughly conversant with jo 
duties of both workshops and office. First-class testi 

Address, BUILDER, 35, 8t. Mary’s-road, Southampton, 


TO SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS, AND ARCH 


WaArorass by the ‘Advertiser, a. a ‘SITUA. 


TION as SURVEYOR. io « good office. a smal! 
referred. — Address, BW. 8. Office arene 





. BS so Country p 28 of “ The 


W ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by 8 a 
CARPENTER ond JOINER, having a good fnowisign of 

plans, specifications, and accounts, U. 

| jobbing generally hwark: 8 bd. B& 





sed to biind miking and 
W. No. 1, Albert-acrest, 8 








MASTER PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


WaAnte, by a Young married Man, a 


first-class Plumber, Zineworker, Gasfitter, &. EMPLOY. 
MENT. Const d.—Address, PLUMBER, &. 77, 








TO IRONMONGERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHER: 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 


Man as IMPROVER at the et-cinter, Fitting, Stove and 
"Raves Work, &c,— Address, C. A. J. 10, Hall-place, Paddington. 


BUILDERS AND ARCHITECTS. 


\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, a 
GENERAL FOREMAN or CLERK of WORK3, bya 
thoroughly experienced Man. Has carried out extensive works in 
town and country. Carpenter and Joiner, Aged 49. Referencs 
first-class. —Address, P. Rk U. 12, vid Dorset- “place, Ciapham. road, 


TO ARCHITECTS OR BUILDERS. 


\ JANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT in 
either of the above. Neat constractive draughtsmw, snd 

be well recommended by last empioyer.- 

Addres:, G. T. 18, Sherborne-stroet, Biandford-equare, N.W. 


W ANIED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 1s 
FOREMAN of JOINERS and CARPENTERS, or General 
Foreman of Works, by a thoroughly experience! Man, weil up ia 
setting out all kinds of builders’ work. Has carried out good jobs 
under London builders and architects. No objection to be working 
foreman.— Address, H. JAMES, 29, Holloway-r.ad, Holloway. 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &. 


ANTED, by a first-class Plumber, a 
SITUATION, or Job, piecework or otherwise ; or as Three 
branch Hand.—Address, stati ug terms, A. Z. 3, Christiaus-place, Vie- 
toria-road, Peckham, &.E. 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 

CEERK of WORKS or Bu'lder’s out-door FOREMAN, by 
a thoroughly practical Man, jviner by trade, Moddle ag.—Adiros, 
A. & Post-office, Grafton-road, Kentish Town, N.¥. 


BUILDERS WITH STEAM MACHINERY. 


W ANTED, a SITUATION as SHOP or 

MILL FOREM AN. Has « practical knowledge of joinery 
machinery ; quick at dstai] and setting out work. Would be foand 
an advantage to a firm working for the trade, baving had thirteen 
years’ expericnce as above.—Adiress, JOINER, 4, The Mali, Kea- 
sing'on, W. 


TO BUILDERS. 
\ ANTED to APPRENTICE a Youth, 
who has a taste for architecture, and is a good draughtsman. 
ferences exc’ —Address, T. C. care of Littl», , Broadway, 


te gate-bil!, B.C. 


WANTED, WORK as PLUMBER. Can 


do painting.— Address, J. BULL, Woo jland-‘errace, Chariton, 


























Kent. 





TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


HE Advertiser, a thoroughly good THREE- 
BRANCH HAND, wishes for a PERMANENCY. — Address, 
W. A. 1, White Hari-court, Bishopagate-street Without, City. 


TO ARCHITECTS, HOUSE AND ESTATE AGENTS, he, 
HE Advertiser, who has had eleven years’ 
experience in an Architect's office in London, wi — 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Well versed in the management of house 
estates. Aged 30, Terms moderate.—Addres, B. H. vu. 
Library, Cassland-road, South Havkney, N.B. 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


[RE Advertiser is open to s toa ) RE-ENGAGE 
oienle eacemma teas, Be Dz $5, West Feat Hilt: <— Brighton. 














WEST-END BUILDERS AND DECOR 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by ry first- 

class teadousen, as OIL and GENERAL GRAINER, 
WRITER, and DECORATOR. Excellent references. — ‘Address, 
F. GREY, 15, 3 Malden -road, Haverstock- hill, Nw. 
W ANTED, to take (labour only) th 

CARCASSING ond FIXING of JOINERS’ WORK, to vote 
amount, by a thore ughly practical Man, jast fini-hing ala: 
job. Firmt class re‘erence. Town or country.—Address, 
Cottage, Britaonia-road, Bedford. 


UILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


\ TANTED, va SITUATION, by a first-class 


Pi UMBER, GASFIITER, and ia ZINC WORKER,— 
Adiress, T. Cc. Y. 5, Middleton-buildings, La ham-street, w. 





country 
A. Rye 








TO PLUMBERS, GASFITTERE, AND DECORATORS. 


WANTED, a Permanent SITUATION by 


good TUREE-BRAROS- ——. Good reference if re- 


B. 69, Weliington-road, Bt. 








aoe Wages 
‘road, Holloway, N. 


ITECTS AND ENGINEERS. 

LERK 0 of “WORKS, of many years experi- 
ener, reeks an APPOINTMENT, —Addres, Z. Z. Mr. Pansey 

Exeter-street, Kuightsbri’ge, 8. W. ae 


LERK of WORKS.—The Advertiser is 
NaS td REN tial Be Me 
fh iy qualified dra : 
pen ote Been architects. Address, OMEGA, 4, Richmond 

a 
DE#Ss. 


DVERTISER WANTS a SITUATION, 


agg 
as IMPROVER, for three years, ina good joiner’s ee" a 
had five years’ experience. Wages nt so mah an objec 
ae proficient. — Address, EZ. H. 2, Aun-street, Waterlo 
mbeth, 8. 


ow 
GENERAL FOREMAN or CHARGE 


8 
ofa J active and thoroughly com peteb 
= is ah ee aan, W. 5, Gioucester-terrace ae 





Ww estoourne Grove, W. 











